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West by South 


By ROBERT S. HENRY 


‘ee UNITED STATES OF AMERICA OF 1776 WAS STRICTLY 
an Atlantic nation. It had no more than a precarious foothold in 
the lands west of the Alleghenies and no claim whatever to the 
lands beyond the Mississippi or those fronting on the Gulf.’ By 
1850, within the span of a single lifetime, the thirteen original 
states had grown to thirty, five of which fronted on the Gulf and 
one, indeed, on the Pacific. 

This amazing result was produced primarily by a great migra- 
tion of peoples of many races, from all sections of the country, 
and from lands beyond the sea. But even this mighty tide might 
have been diverted to other ends had it not been for a sequence 
of actions and events which, at critical times and places, opened 
the way for the movement west by south through which this 
nation attained its truly continental proportions. 

The leadership which determined the course of events at these 
critical times and places was almost wholly of the South—a fact 
which, I believe, makes it the more appropriate to recall to this 
Southern Historical Association some of the points at which the~ 
South made special contribution to the growth of the nation. This 
growth was territorial, and it was more, for out of it flowed a 
community of interest in the lands acquired in common for the 
nation which, in turn, fostered a sense of nationhood. 

Each one of the series of events to which I should like to invite 
your attention was small in itself, but each was big in its conse- 
quences. There could hardly have been a smaller “army” than 
the 130 men whose victory at Vincennes in February 1779 enabled 
the American diplomats at the peace negotiations of 1782-1783 
to claim and secure for the new United States title to the North- 
west Territory. And from that territory, secured by the vigor and 


1 This paper was presented as the presidential address before the Southern 
Historical Association at Houston, Texas, November 8, 1957. 
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valor of Virginia, sprang the remainder of the series of events 
which carried the sovereignty of the United States to the Pacific. 

The little affair at arms at Vincennes had its beginning in the 
winter of 1777-1778—the same winter in which Washington’s 
Continentals suffered at Valley Forge—when Patrick Henry, gov- 
ernor of Virginia, authorized the settlers on that state’s far frontier 
on the Ohio River to organize a force for defense against threats 
of British and Indian attack from the Northwest. The force to be 
raised was a Virginia force, under Virginia command in the person 
of the twenty-five year-old George Rogers Clark. 

Clark acted on the principle that the best defense is an offense. 
In the summer of 1778, he moved against the British posts at 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia in the Illinois country. In July, both posts 
capitulated. So, shortly afterward, did the m: -e central post of 
Vincennes, but that fall General Henry Hamilton, the British 
commander at Detroit, recaptured Vincennes and went into 
winter quarters there. 

Clark, who was at Kaskaskia when Hamilton recaptured Vin- 
cennes, resolved upon a winter campaign to retake the post. The 
“season of the year,” he explained, was favorable to the enterprise, 
since “the enemy would not suppose that we should be so mad as 
to attempt to march 80 leagues through a drowned country in the 
depth of winter.” As Clark wrote Governor Henry, though the 
resolution to do so was as desperate “as my situation,” he saw “no 
other possibility of securing the country,” and “being encouraged 
by the idea of the greatness of the consequences that would attend 
on success,” he determined to go ahead. 

The capture of Vincennes and its garrison by Clark’s half- 
drowned and half-frozen force was not the end of the war in the 
Northwest, but when the treaty of peace came to be written it 
played a decisive part in determining that the Old Northwest was 
to be American territory, open for American occupation, rather 
than to become a British bar to further westward settlement. 

Settlement, meanwhile, proceeded in the Old Southwest, even 
though it was handicapped by Spanish possession of the mouths 
of the Mississippi, the Alabama-Tombigbee, and the Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee river systems through which the surplus products 
of the settlers—whenever there was any surplus—had to find their 
way to market. 
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In 1803, under the leadership of the Virginian Jefferson, the 
United States sought to purchase New Orleans and West Florida 
so as to make secure the free movement of the commerce of the 
Western states and territories. The American negotiators sought 
to buy no more than the lands which included the mouths of the 
rivers draining the interior. They were astounded by the offer of 
First Consul Bonaparte to sell the entire province of Louisiana, 
as it had been ceded to France by Spain. With some misgivings 
as to constitutional authority, but with prescience, the Americans 
accepted the offer, and their bold action was approved by Presi- 
dent Jefferson and confirmed by the Congress. 

The purchase of Louisiana—the second great step in the march 
of American population west by south accomplished under South- 
ern leadership—had to overcome a type of opposition not met by 
Clark in the Northwest, in the shape of sectional objection from 
within the United States. This objection on the part of Federalists 
to the acquisition of new territory beyond the Mississippi was not 
enough, however, to block the consummation of the purchase of 
Louisiana—at a price which, including interest on the deferred 
payments, averaged about four cents an acre. 

While it is not directly a part of the story of the movement west 
by south under Southern leadership, it might be pointed out that 
two young Virginians, Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, led 
the expedition whose successful exploration of the new Louisiana 
Purchase helped lay the foundations for the American claim to 
the Oregon country. 

The admission of Louisiana as a state of the Union, proposed in 
1811 and accomplished the next year, met with even stiffer resist- 
ance from the New England Federalists. One of their number, 
Josiah Quincy, declared in Congress that in his “deliberate opin- 
ion,” passage of the enabling act would be “virtually a dissolution 
of this Union; that it will free the States from their moral obliga- 
tion and, as it will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of 
some, definitely to prepare for a separation—amicably if they can, 
violently if they must.” Thus at the first step in the enlargement 
of the nation through creation of new states to the southwest, and 
from no less a source than a future president of Harvard College, 
was heard the threat of secession as a consequence of expansion. 
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A more serious threat to expansion, however, was the British 
expedition against New Orleans which, as things turned out, was 
the concluding act of the War of 1812. It is commonly believed, 
indeed, that the war had been over for two weeks when, on 
January 8, 1815, that expedition was defeated by the American 
forces under Andrew Jackson of Tennessee. But the Treaty of 
Ghent, signed on Christmas Eve, 1814, not only did not settle the 
issues of the war; it was not even an agreement to stop fighting 
until after the treaty had been ratified by both parties. Ratifica- 
tion did not take place until February 17, 1815—forty days after 
Jackson’s astounding victory on the field of Chalmette. 

The question of whether peace was effective before or after that 
victory might seem, now, to be of only antiquarian interest. At 
the time, however, it was widely believed in the United States by 
Federalists and Jeffersonians alike that British victory at New 
Orleans was not only inevitable but that such a victory would 
have profound effect upon the situation of the United $.ates with 
regard to the territory acquired under the Louisiana Purchase. 

These apprehensions would have been intensified if the Amer- 
icans had known of the secret instructions issued by the British 
government for the commander of the expedition against New 
Orleans. These instructions, issued after peace negotiations were 
under way at Ghent, included a directive to “rescue the whole 
province of Louisiana from the United States,” if the inhabitants 
were found favorable, either for the purpose of setting up an 
independent government or of returning the province to the 
“dominion of the Spanish Crown.” 

The British plenipotentiaries in the peace negotiations early 
insisted that the “acquisition of Louisiana was illegal” and re- 
peatedly taxed the United States with a “spirit of aggrandizement” 
manifested, among other acts, by the “purchase of Louisiana from 
France against the known conditions on which it had been ceded 
by Spain to that country.” What were these conditions of cession? 

Louisiana had been French prior to the general settlements at 
the close of the Seven Years’ War, when the entire territory was 
ceded to Spain. In 1800, under pressure from the imperious 
Napoleon, the weak king of Spain had retroceded Louisiana to 
France in the secret Second Treaty of San Ildefonso. The retro- 
cession, however, was on condition that France, in turn, could 
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not alienate the province to any other power than Spain. Thus 
France had only a conditional title to Louisiana, subject to the 
reversionary right of Spain. By 1814 Spain had become the ally of 
Great Britain—and what would have been more natural than the 
recovery of His Catholic Majesty's “lost province” and its return 
to the crown which was, in the British view, its rightful owner? 

To the British note calling attention to the “known conditions” 
upon which Spain had ceded the province to France, the Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries replied that “cession of Louisiana was, at 
the time, communicated to the British Government, who expressed 
their entire satisfaction with it, and that it had subsequently 
received the solemn sanction of Spain herself.” 

In rebuttal, the British delegation declared that the instrument 
by which the king of Spain was alleged to have given his consent 
to the transfer of Louisiana had “never been made public”; that 
the king was “no party to the treaty by which the cession was 
made”; and that “if any such sanction has been subsequently 
obtained from him, it must have been, like other contemporaneous 
acts of that monarch, involuntary, and as such cannot alter the 
character of the transaction.” 

To this the United States delegation replied that despite the 
contemporary protests of the Spanish minister in Washington, the 
Spanish government had assented to the transfer of Louisiana to 
the United States, and that the United States did not admit the 
“alleged disability of the Spanish monarch.” 

There thus developed in the course of the peace negotiations 
the definite possibility that New Orleans and Louisiana, if they 
should fall into British hands, were to be regarded as a special 
situation to which special considerations would apply. The Duke 
of Wellington, writing on November 9, 1814, from Paris where he 
was attending to the restoration of the Bourbon monarchy while 
Napoleon was on the Isle of Elba, said that he did not believe 
the status of the American war justified the British negotiators 
in insisting as a general principle of settlement upon the principle 
of uti posseditis—-which might be freely translated as “takers 
keepers.” But, he added, “if you had territory, as I hope you will 
soon have New Orleans, I should prefer to insist upon the cession 
of that province as a separate article.” 
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There was not the slightest doubt in England, or in most of the 
United States for that matter, that New Orleans would be taken 
and that, if taken, it could and would be held. In the opinion of 
the Iron Duke, New Orleans was the only “vulnerable point 
of importance belonging to the United States which we could 
hope to take and hold.” Thomas Jefferson was convinced that 
the port which he had done so much to bring into the United 
States would fall, and if it did, that it would be held by the British 
indefinitely. Extreme Federalists, at the opposite pole of politics, 
were equally without doubt of British success at New Orleans, 
which would, as some of them thought, dissolve the Union and 
open the way for a separate New England Confederation—thus 
anticipating by forty-five years the use of the word “Confederate” 
as descriptive of a league of states separate from the United 
States of America. What might have happened if the British had 
won at New Orleans is a question which Jackson’s decisive victory 
forever foreclosed. 

Within a decade after Andrew Jackson’s troops perfected the 
title to Louisiana, the advance waves of the tide of American 
settlement setting west by south had passed beyond the western 
boundary of Louisiana and, under the leadership first of Moses 
Austin and then of his great son, Stephen, had penetrated into 
the Mexican province of Texas. Later, as part of the great propa- 
ganda for abolition of African slavery, it was alleged—and is still 
by many believed—that this entry of Anglo-American settlers into 
Texas and all the consequences that flowed from it were the 
result of the machinations of a malign and aggressive “slavocracy.” 
But the colonization of Texas was but a continuation of the west- 
ward migration which, as Professor Eugene C. Barker wrote, “had 
no purposeful relation to the political history of slavery in the 
United States.” And it is significant, particularly in the light of 
his later course, that John Quincy Adams, while President of the 
United States, sought to acquire much of the territory of Texas 
from Mexico. When Andrew Jackson became President, he too 
sought to negotiate for the acquisition of Texan territory, with no 
more success than had attended the efforts of President Adams. 

The settlers themselves, meanwhile, undertook to better their 
conditions after repeated Mexican revolutions had effectively 
subverted the Constitution of 1824 under which their rights had 
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been protected. Texas had been joined with Coahuila as the state 
of Coahuila y Tejas, but the Texas settlements were allowed only 
one representative in the legislative body of the joint state and 
were otherwise handicapped by distance from the state capital 
and differences in concepts of government and society. In 1834, 
therefore, some Texans undertook to secure adjustments in their 
relations with the joint state, including greater representation 
in its legislature, while other Texans sought separation from 
Coahuila and admission to the Mexican Union as a separate state. 

The efforts of both groups were treated as revolutionary by 
General Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna, the perennial dictator of 
Mexico. Being so treated, they became truly so, despite the 
reluctance to rebel demonstrated more than once by the Texans. 
It was not until four days before the fall of the Alamo that the 
Texan Congress abandoned the effort to restore the Mexican 
Constitution of 1824 and declared Texas to be a free, sovereign, 
and independent republic—and the defenders of the Alamo died 
without knowing that they were fighting for a new nation. 

This afternoon we stood for a while on the field of San Jacinto, 
a small field where, in a brief battle, the tiny army led by Sam 
Houston of Tennessee and Texas made good the declaration of 
Texan independence. Once again, at a critical turning point, 
Southern leadership had opened the way for continuation of 
the movement of America west by south. 

San Jacinto was fought in April 1836. In September of the same 
year the people of Texas voted overwhelmingly to seek annexation 
to the United States. Formal proposals to that effect were pre- 
sented in August 1837, to be rejected by the Senate and fili- 
bustered to death in the House of Representatives in June and 
July 1838. Whereupon Houston—as one of the last acts of his 
first term as President of Texas—withdrew the proposal for 
annexation and began to turn toward a European alignment. His 
successor as President, Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, was out- 
spoken in opposition to annexation, preferring that Texas should 
continue as an independent republic. This, too, was the aim of 
British and French diplomacy, which sought to check American 
expansion to the west and south by building up a strong and 
independent southwestern nation, allied commercially and polit- 
ically with Europe. 
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Affairs remained in this posture for nearly five years, during 
which the Texas republic was recognized by France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Great Britain, while the Texas question seemed to 
be all but forgotten by the government of the United States. By 
1843, however, the disadvantages to the United States that would 
flow from the establishment upon its southwestern frontier of a 
strong and growing country which was beholden to, and under 
the influence of, Great Britain began to be more adequately appre- 
ciated. The subject was brought into focus when President Tyler 
—another Virginian—negotiated with Texas a treaty of annexation. 
The treaty, signed in April 1844, provided that Texas should come 
into the Union as a territory, thus leaving to some future Congress 
the questions involved in its admission into statehood. The treaty 
was not entirely satisfactory to Texas, while in the United States 
it met such opposition that in June it was rejected in the Senate 
by a vote of more than two to one. 

Meanwhile, however, in May the national conventions of the 
major political parties had met. The Whigs, as was expected, had 
nominated Henry Clay, who had written in opposition to annexa- 
tion. The Democrats, unexpectedly, had nominated James K. Polk, 
who had declared himself unequivocally for it. The comparatively 
less-known Polk—the youngest man up to that time to become 
President—was elected over the justly famous veteran Clay. 

A month after the election, Congress met for its “lame duck” 
session. President Tyler, soon to go out of office also, reopened 
the annexation question by proposing that Congress admit Texas 
as a state of the Union. The necessary joint resolution was passed 
by the House and, by the narrowest of margins, by the Senate, 
and was signed by President Tyler on March 1, 1845. Two days 
later, on the last day of his term, the invitation to enter the Union 
as a state was started on the long journey to Texas. 

There was a great deal of uncertainty whether Texas, twice 
rebuffed, would accept the terms of annexation. Officials of the 
independent republic were, in some instances, reluctant to see 
that country surrender its sovereign status. This reluctance was 
intensified by the active efforts of Captain Charles Elliott, the 
British chargé d'affaires, to secure Mexican recognition of Texan 
independence. In furtherance of this effort, Captain Elliott 
journeyed to the Mexican capital. To keep the journey secret, he 
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set out from Galveston on a ship bound for Charleston from which 
he was transferred at sea to a British war vessel which bore him 
to Veracruz. In Mexico, he succeeded in persuading that govern- 
ment to agree to recognize Texas upon condition that there would 
be no annexation to the United States. 

Unfortunately for the success of Captain Elliott’s plan, as his 
ship sailed out of Galveston it passed—unknown to either man at 
the time—the ship coming into Galveston which bore Andrew 
Jackson Donelson, the American envoy bringing to Texas the 
offer of annexation. Having the opportunity to choose, the Texas 
Congress voted down the proposal brought from Mexico by Elliott 
and called a convention of the people of Texas to consider the 
American offer. This convention on July 4, 1845, voted to accept 
statehood in the American Union. 

Since Texas came into the Union as a slave state, the whole 
process of Anglo-American settlement, successful revolution 
against Mexico, and admission to the Union aroused the darkling 
suspicions of abolitionist writers and speakers. To them, the 
course of events was evidence of a “long premeditated” plot of 
a malign, sinister, far-seeing, and aggressive “slavocracy.” 

Such charges, reiterated with passionate conviction and literary 
power, and emanating from sources to which much of the country 
had looked for the writing of its history, have darkly colored the 
common impression of these events, even unto this day. This 
impression persists in spite of the fact that as long as fifty years 
ago it was demonstrated that “the charge of premeditated expan- 
sion by the United States for the purpose of extending slavery 
falls to the ground,” as Professor Jesse S. Reeves put it. “Instead 
of slavery’s assisting in the expansion of national territory,” he 
wrote, “it delayed and almost defeated it.” And, more than forty 
years ago, Professor Justin H. Smith, after a thorough examination 
of the evidence, dismissed the charges of a proslavery plot as a 
“mere collocation of circumstances and guesses.” As Professor 
Chauncey S. Boucher put it in his presidential address before 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 1921, the “evi- 
dence at every turn” is that instead of there being in the South 
a “powerful, united, well organized aggressive slavocracy,” the 
South itself was far from being a unit in favor of annexation. 
The fact that extreme proslavery men objected to the step is a 
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contemporary refutation of the idea that the Texas Revolution 
and the subsequent annexation of Texas, after nine years of inde- 
pendent existence, were the result of a premeditated conspiracy. 
But despite responsible refutation during the past half century, 
the idea continues to prevail—a prime example of the persistence 
of historical error once it is established and admitted to the canon. 

Equally persistent, and equally erroneous, is the common con- 
ception of the Mexican War as a predatory assault by a mighty 
United States upon a weaker neighbor. War with Mexico fol- 
lowed the annexation of Texas; the war ended with California 
and the intervening territory in American possession—hence, it 
was asserted and believed, the United States precipitated the war 
for the purpose of securing California. To biased Whig partisans, 
the war was “Mr. Polk’s War.” To antislavery extremists, it was 
an unholy aggression to aggrandize the “slave power.” And since 
it was precisely these elements in the population who were most 
vocal at the time, and whose voices have been most heard down 
through the years, the result has been that for the most part 
America has always approached the Mexican War in a shame- 
faced, apologetic fashion. 

Such an attitude is not called for by the facts. The United 
States acted within its rights and in accordance with international 
proprieties in offering annexation to the independent republic of 
Texas. That republic acted within its rights and in accordance 
with the proprieties in accepting the offer. The United States did 
not force the conflict upon Mexico. The Mexican government 
insisted upon transferring to the United States the smoldering 
state of war with Texas which had existed ever since San Jacinto, 
declaring that it would “consider equivalent to a declaration of 
war .. . the passage of an act for the incorporation of Texas 
within the territory of the United States; the certainty of the fact 
being sufficient for the immediate proclamation of war.” 

The Mexican view of the situation was that Mexico was bound 
to attempt the reconquest of what it still regarded a revolted 
province. Under such circumstances, the United States could not 
have done otherwise than to protect its newly annexed territory 
and the people thereof from the repeated threats of active hostili- 
ties. The inevitable clash of arms happened to occur in the strip of 
territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, title to which 
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was in dispute between Texas and Mexico. But, for that matter, 
all Texas, clear east to the Sabine, was likewise in dispute and 
was subject to the announced intention of Mexican reconquest. 

The United States sought to avoid war with Mexico through 
negotiation of claims, boundaries, and other subjects in dispute 
—any and all subjects other than the fact of annexation, as to 
which, in the American view of the case, there was nothing to 
negotiate. The United States was also prepared to offer sub- 
stantial monetary payment for California, which by 1845 had 
virtually freed itself from Mexican dominion and which it was 
suspected—though as we know now, erroneously suspected—was 
the object of covetous attention on the part of Great Britain. 
The American offer of purchase, however, had no effect upon the 
course of negotiations, since neither it nor any other proposals 
were permitted to be presented. 

The government of President José Joaquin Herrera, in Decem- 
ber 1845, refused to receive an American minister authorized to 
conduct general negotiations, but the mere fact that Herrera had 
shown a pacific disposition helped to bring about the downfall of 
his government when General Mariano Paredes “pronounced” 
against him. General Paredes came to power as president at the 
beginning of 1846, upon a torrent of war talk, including the 
reassertion of the Mexican claim to all Texas and his intent to 
enforce that claim by reconquest. 

In the light of Mexican internal politics, Paredes had little 
choice between negotiations and belligerency. But strange as 
such an idea seems to us today, he might well have anticipated 
Mexican victory in an appeal to arms. That, at least, was the 
opinion of some foreign observers. Mexico’s population was 
smaller and her resources were less than those of the United 
States, it is true, but she was in position to put into the field a 
larger number of experienced soldiers, especially in mounted 
forces. 

And when, in the spring of 1846, Paredes was called upon to 
decide for peace or for war, he might well have had in mind two 
even more important portents of possible Mexican victory. The 
first was the apparent possibility that in the event of war with 
Mexico, the United States might find itself engaged at the same 
time in war with mighty Great Britain over the Oregon question. 
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True, Polk had not been elected on the slogan of “Fifty-four-forty 
or fight”—as Professor Edwin A. Miles has convincingly demon- 
strated’—but there was in the Oregon situation, nevertheless, a 
distinct possibility of hostilities. That possibility was averted by 
the willingness of Great Britain to negotiate its differences; but 
when President Paredes decided for war, the Oregon question 
was still open and war rumblings still were heard. 

President Paredes may have been encouraged to his course, 
also, by what must have seemed to foreign observers to be a deep 
and irreparable cleavage on the Texas question within the United 
States itself, such as would materially impair the nation’s ability 
to wage war with success. The utterances of those who regarded 
the annexation of Texas as the culmination of purposeful plottings 
of the slave power led Mexican diplomatic representatives in the 
United States to report that annexation would result in the certain 
secession of the New England states, and that New York and 
Pennsylvania, if they did not actually secede, would at least 
refuse to support any war with Mexico which might grow out of 
annexation. The event proved how baseless was the prediction, 
but when President Paredes made his decision, all that was in 
the future. 

President Polk’s expressed desire for the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia is cited as evidence that war was thrust upon Mexico for 
that purpose. That Polk desired California is undeniable, but he 
wished to acquire it by purchase—as Louisiana had been acquired 
in Jefferson’s presidency, as Florida had been acquired during 
President Monroe’s term, and as John Quincy Adams, while 
President, had sought to acquire Texas itself. The desire to 
purchase California, however, was not transmitted to the Mexican 
government and played no part in bringing on the war with 
Mexico, which ended with the American forces, and the Amer- 
ican flag, on the shores of the western ocean. 

And so the movement west by south to round out the national 
territory was completed, as it had been begun, under Southern 
leadership. Virginia and Virginia’s daughter, Kentucky, took the 
first great step in the Old Northwest as the Carolinas and Virginia 

2“ ‘Fifty-four Forty or Fight-—An American Political Legend,” in Mississippi 


Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XLIV (September 1957), 
291-309. 
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moved into the Old Southwest. Under Virginian leadership, 
Louisiana was purchased and explored. Under Andrew Jackson 
of Tennessee, the validity of that purchase was confirmed for all 
time and beyond all doubt. Under Sam Houston of Tennessee 
and Texas, this imperial domain in which we are met became 
independent, and, after a decade of independence, it became— 
under the leadership of Tyler of Virginia, Polk of Tennessee, and 
Houston himself—a state of the United States. The war which 
followed, conducted under the civil leadership of President Polk 
and the military command of General Winfield Scott of Virginia 
and General Zachary Taylor of Louisiana, was the final step in 
opening the way from the Alleghenies to the Pacific. 

All along the way there were turning points where a course 
different from that which was pursued could have interrupted, 
interfered with, or even prevented the progression west by south 
which resulted in the development of the United States as a 
continental nation. If George Rogers Clark had not undertaken 
his “mad” venture that led to victory at Vincennes; if sectional 
opposition had succeeded in frustrating the purchase of Louisiana; 
if Wellington’s estimate of the invincibility of his veterans had 
not been proved to be in error at New Orleans; if San Jacinto had 
turned out the other way; if “Mr. Polk’s war” had resulted in the 
failure which many Americans hoped it would—if any of these 
things had happened, the United States might well have ended 
up with its territory truncated, its power impaired, and its pos- 
sibilities for leadership in the world grievously diminished. But 
none of these untoward events transpired as America moved, 
west by south, to its appointed destiny. 





Representation and Authority in 


Virginia from the Revolution 
to Reform 


By J. R. POLE 


Ore OF THE MOST DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE AMERICAN 
Revolution in Virginia was the skill with which it was led. The 
quality and the underlying unity of this leadership not only 
helped to make Virginia the first province to declare ior inde- 
pendence, but exerted a formative influence on the character of 
the new state government. It is true that certain ardent separa- 
tionists feared that there would be altercation before independ- 
ence was adopted, but in the event no resistance materialized; 
and it is true again that the movements for ecclesiastical and 
land reform, undertaken by Thomas Jefferson at the earliest 
opportunity in the history of the new state, met with varying 
degrees of opposition, some of it weak, some severe. But the more 
significant fact is that Jefferson’s proposals for broadening the 
distribution of political power by extending the suffrage and 
reforming the basis of representation in the assembly met with 
complete defeat. The traditional leadership of Virginia, despite 
serious internal divisions over specific issues of policy and per- 
sonality, despite, indeed, the varieties of interest within its own 
membership, never allowed the Revolution to get out of hand. 
It would be easy, however, to exaggerate the element of 
paradox in this situation; to say, in effect, that the Revolution in 
Virginia produced a social upheaval without giving rise to any 
political consequences of the same order. The old system, which 
stood so firm against the shocks of revolution, drew its strength 
from the fact that, although it was far from being fully repre- 
sentative of the people in the modern sense, it was in a high 
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measure representative of the prevailing social order. To call it 
a system of government by the consent of the governed would be 
a trifle romantic. That familiar phrase implies the existence of 
some explicit compact among the people. Certainly the free- 
holders, who participated freely and frequently in elections, were, 
in a sense, affirming their consent to the system when they did so. 
But socially and economically below the independent station of 
the freeholders there were many Virginians who had no vote in 
elections for the Assembly and who, nevertheless, do not seem to 
have felt themselves violated or aggrieved by the political system. 
“Consent” implies a more positive attitude of acceptance than 
this. It would be more accurate to call it government with the 
acquiescence—or without the manifest dissent—of the governed. 

At the time of the Revolution, the elections of the province 
were still governed by the election law of 1736." Under this law, 
the vote for elections to the House of Burgesses was open to all 
freeholders owning either twenty-five acres of land with a planta- 
tion and a house on it, or one hundred acres with no settlement, 
and also to freeholders in the towns. The preamble referred to 
the need to check the practice of making fraudulent conveyances 
for the purpose of multiplying the number of voters at election 
times only, and it was to this end that the law contained the 
rather vague qualification that the property must be in the posses- 
sion of the freeholder “for a term of years.” It was under this law 
also that Virginia offered the remarkable fractional vote to joint 
tenants, who, if they could agree, might unite to cast one single 
vote if their freehold was big enough to satisfy the qualification.” 
A significant innovation was made with regard to residence. 
Earlier laws had required that the voter be a resident of the 
county in which he voted;* but this restriction was now dropped, 
with the effect that larger landowners, whose holdings satisfied 
the minimum requirements in more than one county, could vote 
in each of them. Those who had acquired their land by other 
means than those of inheritance and marriage were required to 


1 William Waller Hening (ed.), The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of 
all the Laws of Virginia [1619-1792] (13 vols., Richmond, 1809-1823), IV, 
475-78; IX, 115. 

2A. E. McKinley believed this feature to have been unique. The Suffrage 
Franchise in the Thirteen American Colonies (Philadelphia, 1903), 40. 

8 October 5, 1705, Hening, Statutes, III, 238. 
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have enjoyed one year’s possession before they were allowed 
to vote. 

Before 1736 both religious and racial intolerance had made 
their appearance, religious intolerance first. In 1699 the class of 
persons known as recusants convict were barred both from voting 
and from office.* Recusants were simply those who failed to 
attend their parish church, and so, in the strictest sense, the term 
might have been held to include nonconformists as well as 
Roman Catholics; but this double sense was rare, and by the 
Virginia legislators was almost certainly not intended.’ The con- 
stitution of 1776 offered no explicit relief to the Catholics,* and 
as late as 1784 Madison expressed uncertainty about their rights;’ 
the religious disability was dropped in 1785.* Indians, mulattoes, 
and Negroes had been excluded from the polls in 1723.° 

The comparatively small number of townsmen enjoyed a more 
generous franchise than those of the country, despite the fact 
that prevailing political ideas attributed a superior virtue to 
country life. Under the charters of Williamsburg and Norfolk, 
a freehold bearing a house “in tenantable repair” and of the 
modest dimension of twelve feet square, as required by law, 
would qualify the owner to vote; and it would do so whether 
held in single or in joint tenancy, joint tenants being entitled to 
a single vote between them. Even a nonfreeholder of twelve 
months’ residence could vote if he possessed a “visible estate” 
worth fifty pounds in current money. Moreover, persons who 
had been apprenticed for five years to a trade within the city, 
and had got a certificate to that effect from the court of hustings, 
could vote if they were inhabitants and housekeepers in the city. 
Indentured servants were excluded.’® 

4 Ibid., 172-75. 

5 The word “recusant” was not used to describe dissenters when they were 
made the subject of repressive legislation in England under Charles II. Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson, Select Statutes, Cases and Documents (London, 1947), 
ane beKialoy states that the exclusion of Catholics “was continued until the 
Revolution.” Suffrage Franchise, 35. 

7 James Madison, Writings, ed. by Gaillard Hunt (9 vols., New York, 1910), 
"ening, Statutes, XII, 120. 

9% Ibid., IV, 133-34; J. A. C. Chandler, History of Suffrage in Virginia (Balti- 


more, 1901), 12. 
10 May 1742, Hening, Statutes, V, 206. 
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But although the law of 1736 remained until the Revolution as 
the definitive election statute of the province, it by no means 
continued to represent the will of the House of Burgesses, in 
view of which fact its influence over the electoral process should 
be regarded with skepticism. In 1762 the burgesses decided that 
the General Assembly should have the same fixed term of office 
as the British Parliament, and accordingly they passed a law 
limiting the life of assemblies to seven years and ordering that 
a new assembly was to meet not more than three years after the 
dissolution of the old one."' The action of a colonial legislature 
in attempting to regulate the duration and frequency of its own 
meetings was an encroachment on the royal prerogative—a fact 
of which the members of the Virginia Committee of Correspond- 
ence showed some appreciation when, in writing to their agent in 
London, they protested the Assembly’s innocence of any such in- 
tention.’* Governor Francis Fauquier shared the opinions of the . 
burgesses, but thought it his duty to draw the attention of the 
Board of Trade to the possibility of an infringement of the pre- 
rogative, a point, however, of which their lordships had no need 
to be reminded.” 

This statute also embodied an attempt to alter the suffrage 
qualifications. It contained a new provision, by which the area of 
freehold land, without house or plantation, to be held in order to 
qualify the owner for the vote for burgess, was reduced from one 
hundred to fifty acres. The act contained no indication of the 
motive for the change. The Committee of Correspondence seems 
to have regarded the point as secondary to the main considera- 
tion of legislative terms, and commended it to the agent without 
elaboration: “The Reasons for the Several other amendments will 
readily occur to you by comparing this Act with those that are 
repealed by it.”"** The committee wrote later to the agent hoping 
that even if the act were disallowed, the burgesses might have 
leave to re-enact such parts as were not disapproved of, but it gave 


11 November 1762, ibid., VII, 517-30. 

12 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (Richmond, 1893- ), XI (1903- 
1904), 133-35. (Hereafter VMHB.) 

13 Francis Fauquier to Board of Trade, March 20, 1763: Colonial Office (here- 
after CO5), vol. 1330, pp. 395-97 (Public Record Office, London). 

14 VMHB, XI, 133-35. 
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no further details."*» The measure was duly condemned by Sir 
Matthew Lamb, counsel to the Board of Trade, as an infringe- 
ment of the prerogative;’® the Board, noting that the measure 
contained a suspending clause, agreed to await further argument 
from the agent,’" but its journal records no further discussion of 
this act, which accordingly failed of the royal assent. 

No objection was raised in Britain to the extension of the 
suffrage as proposed in this act. Indeed, a letter from Robert 
Carter, who attended a meeting of the Virginia Assembly's Com- 
mittee of Correspondence at which its London agent's letters on 
the subject were read, not only makes it clear that the infringe- 
ment of the prerogative was the ground of rejection, but strongly 
implies (although this portion is somewhat mutilated) that the 

«section on the qualifications of voters if passed again would meet 
with approval.** 

Most of the provisions of the rejected law of 1762 were in fact 
repeated in a new act of the session of 1769, actually passed in 
June 1770.*° The same amendment to the suffrage qualifications 
was proposed, and the period of previous tenure was reduced 


from one year to six months, but although no objection was raised 
on points of substance, the act failed to be approved.”° 
Although the preambles to these acts contained no effort to 


15 Ibid., XII (1904-1905), 5. 

16 CO5, 1330/403-405. 

17 Journal of the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 1759-1763 (London, 
1935), 365, 369. (Hereafter JCTP.) 

18 Robert Carter to Landon Carter, January 21, 1764, in Landon Carter Papers 
( University of Virginia Library). McKinley gives a detailed account of the act of 
1762 but omits to mention that it failed of royal assent. Suffrage Franchise, 40-42. 

19 Hening, Statutes, VIII, 305-307. 

20 JCTP, 1768-1775 and 1776-1783 (London, 1937 and 1938), passim. Under 
this act, as under the inoperative measure of 1762, certain placemen were made 
ineligible to sit in the House of Burgesses. These acts, of 1762 and 1770, were 
the first to place sheriffs and under-sheriffs in this category with the inspectors of 
tobacco, first excluded in 1742. It was expressly provided as early as 1742 that 
persons so excluded might not sit as members of the House of Burgesses until two 
years after ceasing to hold office (Hening, Statutes, V, 206). It seems rather 
troublesome of the Board of Trade to have queried the new act on the ground 
that, although it could see the reason for the exclusion of the placemen, it could 
not understand the extra two years’ exclusion after ceasing to hold office. No 
other objection was offered. An adequate and indeed an interesting explanation 
was received from Dunmore in October 1773. Board of Trade to Dunmore, 
March 11, 1773, CO5, 1369/323-25; Dunmore to Board of Trade, July 9, 1773, 
CO5, 1372/252-53. In the MS. copy of the letter, in this latter volume, the act 
of 1770 is incorrectly dated 1772. 
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explain the motives for their intended reform of the suffrage, it 
is not difficult to see why they would have been generally popular, 
and why, therefore, the reasons for them would “readily occur” 
to the colonial agent by comparison with former acts. One effect 
of the reduction, from one hundred to fifty acres, of the unoccu- 
pied land required for the vote for the lower house would have 
been an increase in the voting power of the larger landowner, 
who could already take advantage of the absence of a residence 
requirement;”' but another and no less significant effect would 
have been an increase of voters among the pioneer and poorer 
farmers, especially in the Western country, where it might be 
expected to take some time to bring the first twenty-five acres 
under cultivation. The former effect would undoubtedly have 
been palatable to some—not all—large landowners, but the latter 
effect would of course render the backcountry more attractive to 
settlers, an object in itself to be desired by those speculative 
landed interests ambitiously engaged in the promotion of Western 
values. Indeed, the rivalry between these interests called forth 
an anonymous charge, in July 1770, that the governor and council 
had made immoderate grants of land west of the Alleghenies; to 
which William Nelson, who as president of the council was senior 
official in the interim between governorships, replied that the 
grants, which had been made before 1763, were made to “men of 
consequence who were most likely to be able to procure settlers.” 
At this phase of settlement, therefore, the interests of the many 
Tidewater planters who were engaged in land speculation were at 
one with those of the settlers, who would desire active political 
powers. This common interest was not long to survive the Revolu- 
tion. The price of the land mentioned by Nelson was only three 
pounds (Virginia) for a hundred acres. Another advantage of 
this reform for the larger landowners was that it would enable 
them more easily to enfranchise their sons by conveying land 
to them. 

The under-representation of the back country was already a well- 
recognized problem, but it was not of Virginia’s making. It was 
forced on the province by the royal policy of disallowing laws, 

21 This was considered by Sydnor to be the probable motive for the measure. 


Charles S. Sydnor, Gentlemen Freeholders (Chapel Hill, 1952), 164. 
22 Nelson to Board of Trade, October 18, 1770, CO5, 1872/125-37. 
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passed by the General Assembly, seeking to establish new 
counties with representation in the House of Burgesses. This 
grievance was charged against George III by Jefferson in the 
Declaration of Independence. The reasonableness of the demand 
was acknowledged by Lord Dunmore, who as governor was 
sharply criticized by the Board of Trade for putting his signature 
to such a provincial law. In self-defense he replied that, although 
he would not have given his assent if he had considered the full 
force of his instructions, he was induced to do so by “the necessity 
of the thing.” The back counties were vast and were rapidly 
filling up by settlement and by natural increase; there was much 
turbulent and refractory behavior; he thought these steps the 
only method of establishing order and regularity there.** But in 
due course the men who controlled the legislature of Virginia 
from their fastnesses in the Tidewater and Piedmont regions were 
to become the true heirs and successors to the royal government 
in their determination to deny an equality of representation to 
the back country. 

Electoral contests under the pre-Revolutionary system were, 
on occasion, energetically conducted and carefully planned. De- 
spite the statutory limitations, colonial elections in Virginia could 
arouse widespread participation; and it was long ago pointed out 
that a higher percentage of the population sometimes went to the 
polls even than in Massachusetts, where the franchise was notori- 
ously liberal.** The reluctance often expressed by established 
gentlemen to take part in promoting their own election was 
overcome at an early stage by George Washington, who lost 
his reticence after it had cost him his first political campaign.*® 
Such contests reflected the rival ambitions, and the rivalry for 
social standing, of different members of the gentry; claims of 
ability most effectively to represent local interests were naturally 
involved in these rivalries. But seldom if ever is there recorded 
evidence of dissatisfaction with the system itself. It seems to 

23 Board of Trade to Dunmore, March 2, 1773, CO5, 1336/469-73; Dunmore 
to Board of Trade, May 25, 1773, CO5, 1372/241-43. 

24]. Franklin Jameson, “Did the Fathers Vote?” in New England Magazine 
(Boston, 1884-1917), IX (January 1890), 6n., and “Virginia Voting in the 
Colonial Period,” in Nation (New York, 1865- ), LVI (April 27, 1893), 309-10. 


25 Douglas S. Freeman, George Washington (6 vols., New York, 1948-1954), 
Il, 147. 
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have been commonly accepted that the gentry exercised their 
traditional leadership by a right as natural as that by which the 
freeholders participated in elections. Not, however, that the 
burgesses always stood very high above their electors. Richard 
Henry Lee heard from a correspondent in 1758 that he knew no 
better way to support the independence of the legislature and 
guard the liberty of the subject than by now and then shifting 
the representatives of the people, “especially those who have 
neither natural nor acquired parts to recommend them: for this 
reason we have sent two new Burgesses from King William.”** 
But the central control of political affairs was not subject to such 
chancy arrangements. Of more than a hundred members who 
regularly attended the House of Burgesses before the Revolution, 
only about twenty took any leading part, and these were of well- 
established families; three families, indeed, the Robinsons, the 
Randolphs, and the Lees, provided most of the leaders.” The 
burgesses in general accepted among themselves the conventions 
of a hierarchy no less effective than that to which they in turn 
owed their own membership in the lower house. 

In the progress of the revolutionary crisis, in Virginia as in 
other provinces, the General Assembly lost its grip (in Virginia 
its last meeting was from March to May 1776), and all effective 
authority was seized by the revolutionary provincial conventions. 
The first of these conventions met in August 1774, after county 
elections probably called by members of the late House of 
Burgesses, and in general it was the former members of that 
house who became delegates to the convention. Elections to this 
and the succeeding conventions were governed by the same rules 
as those for the legislature, and the delegates were usually men 
of long legislative experience.** 

These elections, held in April 1776, of delegates to the conven- 
tion that was duly to declare Virginian independence, were the 
scene of great excitement. If indeed one were to look for evi- 
dences of something like a revolt against the traditional leadership 

26 Alexander White to Richard Henry Lee, 1758, in Lee Papers (University of 
Virginia Library ). 

27 Robert LeRoy Hilldrup, “The Virginia Convention of 1776” (Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Virginia, 1935). 


28 Charles R. Lingley, The Transition in Virginia from Colony to Commonwealth 
(New York, 1910), 72-82. 
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in politics, this episode provides more fertile ground than any in 
the recent colonial past. Many well-known public men either lost 
their seats or experienced the humiliation of winning narrowly 
after a determined contest.*® George Mason, himself soon to be 
one of the architects of the new state constitution, was nearly 
deprived of the privilege of representing his county. Robert 
Wormeley Carter complained that he and Colonel Thomas Lee 
“after near 7 years faithful services were shamefully turned out. 
Surprising that Colo. Lee who was judged by Convention a 
proper Person to go to Congress should be rejected by Richmond 
County as not fit for Con ention.”* 

The reports give no indication that the rival candidates stood 
for opposed policies. The strenuousness of these elections, how- 
ever, is not hard to explain; for it was already understood that 
the new convention would make the choice of independence— 
that issue was no longer at stake—and would have power to 
instruct the delegates to the Continental Congress accordingly; 
after which it would proceed to make a new constitution for the 
state. Ambitious men must have been eager to be members of 
so powerful a body. 

The work of the convention, when it turned to the construction 
of a new form of government, was at all events far from revolu- 
tionary. The new constitution announced that the suffrage was 
to remain “as at present” for both houses of the legislature.” 
Senators and members of the lower house, now to be called the 
House of Delegates, were to be freeholders and residents respec- 
tively of their counties and districts, “qualified according to 
law.”** The law, when it spoke on the subject, merely said that 
all who were qualified to vote might serve as delegates or sen- 
ators**—a liberality that contrasted sharply with the system 

4 Robert Brent to R. H. Lee, April 28, 1776, in Lee Papers ( University of Vir- 
wn30 Robert Wormeley Carter diary (Archives of Colonial Williamsburg). The 
most probable explanation of the contest for Colonel Thomas Lee’s seat, here 
referred to, is that the freeholders felt that a man already away in the Continental 
Congress could not properly represent his constituents in the provincial convention. 
The same problem affected Colonel Braxton in King William County. William 
Aylett to R. H. Lee, April 20, 1776, in Lee Papers, where Aylett notices the 
similarity between the two cases. 

31 Hening, Statutes, IX, 115. 


82 [bid., 114. 
83 [bid., XII, 121-22. 
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adopted in Massachusetts, where the suffrage was almost unre- 
stricted but the legislature was guarded by property quali- 
fications.** It does not follow that Virginian society was more 
fluid than that of Massachusetts; rather the reverse. The political 
leadership of Virginia felt too strong to need the safeguard of 
special property qualifications for membership of the legislature; 
and it was quite right. Not for over thirty years was its control 
subjected to any dangerous political challenge. 

From 1776 to 1850, a longer period than in any other state, 
both suffrage and representation were governed by this first 
independent constitution. The general principle was laid down 
by George Mason in a famous clause of the Declaration of Rights: 
“That elections of members to serve as Representatives of the 
people in Assembly, ought to be free; and that all men, having 
sufficient evidence of permanent common interest with, and 
attachment to the community, have the right of suffrage.”* 

It was generally agreed in 1776 that this “permanent common 
interest and attachment” was best assured by the freehold owner- 
ship of land. The most advanced views in the convention were 
those of Jefferson, who wanted to extend the suffrage to free- 
holders owning a quarter of an acre in a town, or twenty-five 
acres in the country, and who would have granted fifty acres to 
all those of full age who did not already possess so much.** 
Jefferson was also in favor of what was then the comparatively 
novel idea of apportioning the representatives of the people on 
a basis of population. He did not actually advocate abandoning 
the counties, but of giving each county one representative for 
every four hundred qualified electors.** If Jefferson’s views had 
been adopted, the constitution of Virginia might have had a very 
different future, for it was the basis of apportionment, not the 
suffrage, that was the central issue of the protest that led to the 
convention of 1829. The proposal offered by Mason in the com- 
mittee on the constitution is interesting because it presumably 

34 Francis N. Thorpe, Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and 
Other Organic Laws (7 vols., Washington, 1909), III, 1895. 

85 Ibid., VII, 3812-19. 

36 Dumas Malone, Jefferson the Virginian (Boston, 1948), 238. 

87 Julian P. Boyd and others (eds.), The Papers of Thomas Jefferson (13 vols. 


to date, Princeton, 1950- ), I, 341, 348, 358-59; Paul L. Ford (ed.), The 
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embodies his own interpretation of the concept of “interest and 
attachment.” He would have given the suffrage to all men aged 
twenty-four with an estate of inheritance of land worth £1,000; 
to all such having leases in which there was an unexpired term 
of seven years, and to every father of a household with three chil- 
dren.** The last provision reminds one of the importance of the 
family in the social life of Virginia.*® Mason differed from Jeffer- 
son over the basis of representation. Mason contended, success- 
fully, for a fixed ratio of two members from each county, regard- 
less of the differences in population.*® Jefferson had had the 
opportunity of observing the justice of the case for proportional 
representation in Albemarle, a large Piedmont county capable 
of supporting a large population; but Mason lived in Fairfax, 
bordering the Potomac River, where there seemed (at that time) 
little prospect of expansion. 

For the purpose of representation in the Senate, which was 
intended to be a much smaller body than the House, the counties 
were grouped into twenty-four districts and each district elected 
one senator. The district lines did not cut across county lines, 
and the polling and all electoral arrangements continued within 
the counties, so that a district made up of three counties would 
have three independent elections, one in each county, to make 
its choice. 

There may have been a few supporters in the committee on the 
constitution of Jefferson’s suffrage proposals; there were certainly 
severe differences of opinion about the Declaration of Rights.“ 
But there was no popular movement to support him. Jefferson 
at this phase and on this issue was in the strange position of 
being an advocate without clients. 

The reform of the suffrage planned in the disallowed acts of 
1762 and 1770—that is, the reduction from one hundred to fifty 
acres of the area of unimproved land required to qualify a voter 
—can hardly have seemed a matter of urgency to the legislators. 
It was eventually passed, in a comprehensive election law, 

88 Boyd, Papers of Jefferson, 1, 366-69. There is an interesting discussion of 
Mason’s proposals here. 

39 Cf. Sydnor, Gentlemen Freeholders, 37. 

40 Lingley, Transition in Virginia, 171-72. 


41 Thomas Ludwell Lee to R. H. Lee, June 1, 1776, in Lee Papers ( University 
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in 1785. The religious disability against Catholics was then 
dropped. The suffrage was expressly restricted to white males, 
however. An attempt was made to introduce compulsory voting, 
and anyone failing to vote was made liable to a fine amounting 
to one quarter of his annual tax; but it is doubtful whether this 
was ever enforced. No registration machinery was established, 
and it was left to a candidate or his agent to challenge a voter of 
doubtful qualification; a voter refusing to give his oath in answer 
to such a challenge was to have his name entered in a separate 
book, but must be permitted to vote if his claim was sustained 
after scrutiny. 

The towns received separate attention. In Williamsburg and 
Norfolk, the vote was now conferred on owners of freehold houses 
—“housekeepers”—of six months’ residence and fifty pounds’ vis- 
ible estate. Freeholders in these cities enjoyed the exceptional 
privilege of voting in both town and county polls in the same 
election, an advantage they did not lose until 1831, although by 
a statute of 1787* it was withheld from all towns to be incor- 
porated in the future. In other cities incorporated by the As- 
sembly, a man would become a qualified voter by virtue of 
having possessed a freehold lot for six months. But if the lot was 
held by descent, devise, or marriage, the six months would be 
waived; unearned property had not lost its magic. 

The laws governing municipal elections were various; but only 
in Norfolk and Williamsburg did municipal electors have the 
right to vote by the same token in general elections. Indeed the 
Richmond charter was so restrictive on this head that it had to 
be amended, as late as 1852, to give the municipal vote to towns- 
men already enfranchised for state elections by the new state 
constitution. 

The election statute of 1785, moreover, exhausted the interest 
of the legislature in the possibilities of reform without doing any- 
thing to remedy the already apparent defects in the apportion- 
ment of representatives. The amendments were not adventurous; 
they remained consistent with the interests of a powerful leader- 
ship which, despite sharp internal divisions, despite the accession 


42 Hening, Statutes, XII, 120-29. 
43 Ibid., 642-43. 
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of new forces, had made use of the opportunities of the Revolution 
to adjust the social economy of Virginia to its own demands far 
more decidedly than it had found it necessary to adjust itself to 
the threatening emergence of a changed social order. The new 
social order was held at bay for more than a generation. 

The property qualification for freeholders was low; but free- 
holders alone could vote, nor do they seem to have shown any 
inclination to share their powers. The failure of the legislatures 
of the Revolutionary era to break with the freehold basis is 
matched by another failure—that of the unenfranchised class to 
make any effective protest. The issue was not agitated as it was 
in other states.** Yet it has recently been found that in the 1780's 
no fewer than half, perhaps as many as three quarters, of the 
adult white males were landless,*° and all who were landless 
were of course voteless. The political weight of these people was 
evidently feeble; they may even have been, in this period, com- 
paratively indifferent to all such questions. But it is not surprising 
that they should have also been low in military enthusiasm. They 
may well have suspected, without the help of the “designing 
dangerous characters” discerned by one of R. H. Lee’s corre- 
spondents, that the Revolutionary war was “a war produced by 
the wantonness of the Gentleman, and that the poor are very 
little if any interested.”** 

The leadership of the Revolution in Virginia remained through- 
out peculiarly the concern and responsibility of the prevailing 
leadership of society. The point could not well be more strikingly 
impressed than by catching the assumptions behind the remarks 
of another of R. H. Lee’s correspondents of the same summer, 
Mann Page, who wrote: “The spark of Liberty is not yet extinct 

44 Property qualifications were opposed in several Massachusetts towns. Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Archives, vols. 276 and 277. They were at issue in 
New York before independence. Carl L. Becker, The History of Political Parties 
in the Province of New York (Madison, 1909). In New Jersey the freehold 
tenure qualification was discarded in the Revolutionary constitution after a specific 
attack on it in the press and by petition. J. R. Pole, “Suffrage Reform and the 
American Revolution in New Jersey,” in Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society (Newark, 1845- ), LXXIV (July 1956), 184-87. 

45 Jackson Turner Main, “The Distribution of Property in Post-Revolutionary 


Virginia,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XLI 
(September 1954), 241. 


46 John Augustine Washington to R. H. Lee, June 20, 1778, in Lee Papers (Uni- 
versity of Virginia). 
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among our People, & if properly faned [sic] by the Gentn. of 
Influence will, I make no doubt, burst out again into a Flame.”** 
Page was afraid that the defeat of Jefferson in the House election 
for speaker, and the success of Colonel Benjamin Harrison, whom 
he described as an “aristocratical Gentleman,” might have a dis- 
turbing popular effect. He wanted Lee to explain “to our Repub- 
lican Friends” that it had been due to the presence of a majority 
of members from the lower counties upon the James and York 
rivers. The incident could be explained, enthusiasm rekindled, 
but only through proper exertions by “the Gentn. of Influence.” 

These gentlemen maintained their position by the ownership 
of vast estates, by controlling every aspect of local government 
(except the churches after disestablishment), the judiciary, and 
the central political machinery of the Commonwealth. Great 
landed property naturally induced such power in an agrarian 
community. This authority, both among those who gave the law 
and those who obeyed, was largely a matter of unchallenged 
social habit, and it was maintained through an extensive network 
of family connections. The system was not centralized; there was 
no one instrument of control; there was no unified controlling 
group. But all the important political and social functions within 
the state were dominated by men of similar interests and disposi- 
tion, and in any one county the responsibilities of leadership 
would in all probability be shared among themselves by the 
same group of men. The prevailing system of political repre- 
sentation served this social order. Claims of a right to representa- 
tion by all who paid taxes made little impression in Virginia in the 
Revolutionary era. The main source of organized discontent was 
among the religious sects, whose wishes prevailed in what has 
been called “The Jefferson Revolution.”** The voteless section 
of the population acquiesced in what must be called a hitherto 
unrecognized American variation of government by virtual repre- 
sentation. 

Such a description would hardly have been welcomed, still less 
offered as a defense of contemporary institutions, by the genera- 
tion which took part in the Revolution. Yet in 1812, before those 

47 Mann Page to R. H. Lee, May 15, 1778, ibid. 
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institutions had been modified, before the state constitution had 
been amended—but after the changing distribution of social 
forces had begun to arouse pronounced discontent—Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh, who was making his mark as the new generation's 
leading exponent of political conservatism, quietly but unmis- 
takably affirmed this very principle when expounding the right 
of the state legislature to instruct its representatives in the United 
States Senate. Writing with special reference to the American 
situation, where the senator or representative was obliged to be 
an inhabitant of the state in which he was chosen, Leigh subtly 
advanced the doctrine of virtual representation under cover of 
the familiar principle of government by consent: “It is a maxim 
of all governments founded on contract, that no man can be 
bound by laws to which he has not given his assent, either 
directly; or mediately by his representative, or virtually thro’ 
representatives chosen by his fellow citizens, among whom he 
dwells; having the same local and general interests with him- 
self.”** It was, perhaps, a little like introducing one’s mistress as 
a member of one’s wife’s family, but it was shrewdly done, and 
the statement was there for all who would read to the end of 
what began as a very ordinary sentence. 

The requirement, noted earlier by Leigh, that in America the 
representative must be an inhabitant of his constituency, was 
oddly enough of comparatively recent vintage in Virginia itself. 
Before the Revolution it was common for members of the lower 
house to represent counties in which they held enough land to 
qualify as voters but did not reside; the requirement of residence 
was introduced by the constitution of 1776, but the earlier prac- 
tice did not immediately come to an end.” It is not certain that 
residence would have been required of candidates for Congress 
under the Federal Constitution but for the anxiety of Patrick 
Henry to keep Madison from representing the state. Henry had 
enough power in the legislature to secure the passage of a law 
requiring a representative to have resided in the constituency for 

49 Benjamin Watkins Leigh, Substitute, Proposed by Mr Leigh, of Dinwiddie, 
to the Preamble and Resolutions, on the subject of the right of the State Legisla- 
tures, to instruct their Senators in the Congress of the U.S. (n.p., n.d. [1812]), 
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the twelve months previous to the election, and then went on to 
affix Orange County, in which Madison lived, to a constituency 
composed largely of counties where Madison, or his cause, was 
thought to be unpopular.*' The stratagem failed; but the resi- 
dence principle was soon sanctified by custom. 

No student of Virginia is likely to make the mistake of regard- 
ing the process of elections to the General Assembly as the one 
key to the government. The county courts, with their power to 
fill their own vacancies, and their extensive authority over local 
affairs, bore much more closely on the everyday lives of the people 
than did the distant Assembly, and were a veritable—if on the 
whole a tolerable—oligarchy.** But all the responsibilities of 
government that reposed in the Assembly were exercised by men 
who owed their authority to the process of Assembly elections. 
To this process the election laws provide the basic guide. The 
laws, however, form a kind of text, upon which a valuable and 
illuminating commentary is found in the records of disputed 
elections, for the intentions of the legislature were interpreted 
in a startling variety of practices. Petitions complaining of elec- 
toral irregularities came up regularly at the beginning of legis- 
lative sessions. In 1804 the House of Delegates accepted a set 
of rules for the adjudication of such cases.** These rules placed 
the burden of proof, in cases of alleged illegal voting, on the 
plaintiff, who must show the land book or provide other proof 
to disqualify the voter. They laid down that the voter would be 
duly qualified if he had held his land for six months on the day 
of the election; and that the citizen was entitled—as he had 
always been since 1736—to vote in any county in which he owned 
the required freehold, though he might be a nonresident of 
the county. 

The commonest grievance was that unqualified persons had 
voted. In May 1799 the candidates who had been declared 
elected in West Liberty, Ohio County, were unseated after a 
lengthy hearing in which it was shown that nonfreeholders, 

51 Edward Carrington to James Madison, November 9, 15, 1788; Madison to 
Jefferson, December 8, 1788; Burgess Ball to Madison, December 8, 1788, in 
James Madison Papers, vol. 10 (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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nonresidents, and aliens had voted.** In 1800 two remonstrants 
from Wood County were seated when they claimed that they had 
originally been returned, but that after a counterclaim by the 
other side, the sheriff had given the certificate to their opponents. 
Twenty-five names were listed in this case as “Bad voters” 
because they had no freehold.** A voter in Monroe County in 
1804 was held to have been ineligible to vote because, although 
he had lived on and improved a lot of one hundred acres given 
him by his father eight or ten years before, the transaction was 
unrecorded. These investigations, which, as in other states in 
this period, were conducted by a special committee of the House, 
went painstakingly into the details of titles from documents and 
local knowledge. A candidate who gained his election through 
fraud might reasonably expect to be challenged, and in some- 
thing like one third of the cases the plaintiff was upheld and 
awarded the seat; but how many may have been restrained from 
fraud by the prospect of investigation, we do not know.” 

The very frequency of these abuses indicates that an appre- 
ciable section of the white male population was in fact disfran- 
chised. Complaints of illegal voting by unqualified persons were 
extremely rare, by contrast, in Massachusetts, where nevertheless 
a very high percentage of the adult male population frequently 
went to the polls. But the disfranchised in Virginia, whose num- 
bers and whose feelings are difficult to judge in the Revolutionary 
era and its aftermath, become more distinguishable in the presi- 
dency of Jefferson and particularly of Madison. The change was 
not only in numbers but in character. Years before the revisionist 
constitutional convention was held in 1829, it was clear that the 
old, unreformed system of representation was working a grievous 
injustice upon a widespread and capably led minority who were 

54 Ohio County petition, May 1, 1799 (Virginia State Library [hereafter VSL]); 
JHD, 1799-1800, pp. 86-88. 

55 Wood County petition, 1800 (VSL); JHD, 1800, pp. 16-17. 

56 Monroe County, petition of John Woodward, 1804 (VSL). 

57 The scale of illegal practices was certainly generous. In Giles County in 
1824, 114 votes were challenged in all. The game of challenge and counter- 
challenge multiplied the labors of the special committee. In Bedford County in 
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no longer content to be subordinate to a government in which 
they had no voice. 

The popular protest, however, was preceded by the more 
intellectual strictures of Jefferson and Madison, both of whom 
advocated constitutional reform in the 1780's. Jefferson’s criticisms 
are well known from the Notes on Virginia. Comparing the 
militia and the tax-gatherers’ rolls with those of the freeholders 
entitled to vote, he actually found that the majority of men in 
the state, who paid and fought for its support, were unrepre- 
sented in the legislature.** Jefferson also attacked the unequal 
apportionment of representation, showing that nineteen thousand 
men, living below the fall line, controlled half the Senate and 
were only four members short of a majority in the House of 
Delegates, giving the law to upwards of thirty thousand living 
in other sections. Jefferson, however, was not exempt from 
special pleading; in at least one Piedmont county, Powhatan, 
every man had as much influence as four in the Tidewater county 
of Fairfax.*® There was substantial truth in his argument, how- 
ever, and more truth as time went on. But it was a long time 
before the movement gathered weight. A demand for a constitu- 
tional convention from Frederick County in 1796 pointed out 
that the government deprived the people of representation in 
proportion to their numbers, and objected to the mode of electing 
senators.” About two hundred signatures were attached to the 
petition of the freeholders and others of Patrick county in 1806." 
They confined their protest to the suffrage arrangements. The 
fullest statement of this period came from Pittsylvania, whose 
“sundry Citizens, Inhabitants of the County’—not freeholders, 
be it noted—advanced a forceful, if repetitive, argument. Other 
states had profited by experience, and 


... it is a Matter of Surprise, that, Virginia, who stood foremost in the 
late Revolution, both in the Declaration of her Rights and Independ- 
ence, who, we trust has kept face with the Knowledge of those Rights 
with other parts of America, should so long have acquiesced under the 
Imperfections of her first Essay on the Subject—We are well aware 
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that it is the Interest of part of the Community to oppose any Re- 
form;—and have expressed fears lest a Government should be obtained 
equal to the present—in plain terms they are afraid to trust the People 
—This has been and ever will be the Language of Aristocracy;—the 
object of which is—to degrade the Mass of the People and sacrifice 
Public Rights to private Interest. . . .® 


The demand for suffrage extension was grounded in the rights 
of those who paid taxes and were called on to fight for their 
conntry. The petition also demanded that the sheriffs and other 
co nty officers be made subject to popular suffrage, and that 
militia officers up to the rank of captain be elected by their 
companies. 

The demand for suffrage reform became insistent as a result 
of the War of 1812. By 1815 the practice had been developed 
of printing a form of petition declaring that, in a recent militia 
call-out, only a certain fraction of the total muster consisted of 
men entitled to vote in Assembly elections. A blank space was 
left for the actual figure in each case. In a Shenandoah muster 
of 1,000, only 300 men claimed to be voters; not more than one 
third could vote out of 800 in Rockingham; only 200 out of 
1,200 could vote in that of Loudoun;® and so on. But despite 
the force of these demands, it was the system of apportionment 
of representatives that was in far greater peril than the suffrage 
restrictions. Not only did the petitions on that score also pour 
into the legislature on printed forms, but the protest had more 
political power behind it. The unofficial convention held at 
Staunton in 1816 adopted resolutions putting a strong case for 
revision, and these resolutions were themselves printed, as peti- 
tions, for distribution among the counties, from which they 
reappeared before the legislature.” 

The demand for reform of the basis of representation was a 
characteristic product of regional development; it proceeded from 
a populace rapidly changing in both geographical distribution 
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and social character. The recently settled people of the West 
were gaining in wealth. In the convention of 1829 it was pointed 
out that slavery was already moving into the Valley and even 
beyond.® Moreover, as slavery spread in the interior beyond the 
Tidewater, it came to be adopted by a larger number of farmers 
working average-sized farms, while at the same time the general 
prosperity of the Tidewater declined.“ The demand for reform 
in Virginia was in one way analogous to the contemporary move- 
ment for parliamentary reform in Great Britain, where the rise 
of new centers of population had rendered the old distribution 
of seats wholly anachronistic. It was natural that in the Valley 
and across the Alleghenies, the new men of local substance should 
want a redistribution of members that would give them weight 
in the Assembly proportionate to their numbers. But the demand 
for suffrage extension was not regionally confined. In the old 
Tidewater the poorer classes were increasing in numbers and 
diminishing in wealth as slavery moved westward; in the Pied- 
mont, the Valley, and the West, and in the growing city pop- 
ulations of Richmond, Norfolk, Alexandria, Williamsburg, and 
Petersburg, a large, increasing, and resentful aggregation of non- 
freeholders demanded the right to vote. From about 1810 the 
two strands joined to make a formidable, at times indeed a 
threatening, volume of protest. But they were not made of the 
same stuff; and the movement for reapportionment included ele- 
ments that were actually afraid of and hostile to the extension 
of the suffrage. 

The antagonism between the two elements appeared sharply 
in the debates of the Staunton convention of 1816. Archibald 
Stuart of Augusta County, a member of the Virginia ratifying 
convention of 1788 and a judge, presidential elector, and influ- 
ential state politician who had been associated with the Richmond 
Enquirer, gave in a letter to William Wirt a most revealing 
account of the division: 


Johnson [Chapman Johnson of Augusta] used his whole efforts in 
recommending a Convention whose powers should be limited to 
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equalize the representation— he was powerfully aided by Tucker— 
their efforts were hurculean but the question was lost by a consider- 
able Majority— The public feeling on this subject has become too 
strong to be resisted, the people appear determined that the minority 
in the state shall not continue to hold the reins of government... . 

My wish is that the senatorial districts should be perfectly equalized, 
let the counties remain as they are & have no Convention— I think 
this may be done constitutionally, but the objection to this is not 
only on constitutional grounds but because the representation in the 
house of delegates would be too large as well as unequal depend 
upon it something must be done— if the people cannot be satisfied 
with reform in the Senate the next stand must be made for a Conven- 
tion with limited powers— if we lose this I fear the right of suffrage 
will be extented [sic] this would be to sow the seeds of destruction 
in our country, I view this subject with Horror— if we look forward 
but a few years we must see that for one land holder there will be 
many who have none, the rights then of those who own the country 
will be invaded by those who have no part of it & it will become in 
the progress to [of?] that state of things an objection to a candidate 
to be either a Man of Talents or property, The darkness and confusion 
which would ensue would even reach the counsels of the U States 

Experience has taught us how even free holders who are in a state 
of dependence may be influenced to commit foolish acts what then 
might be expected if the idle and vicious & worthless are to have 
an agency in carrying on our government?® 


It is not without interest that Stuart had been a presidential 
elector for both Jefferson and Madison and a public supporter 
of Jefferson’s administration.™ 

An attempt to fob off the discontent of the West was indeed 
made when the legislature, in 1817, passed a limited reapportion- 
ment in the Senate. The West received nine senators instead of 
its previous four; but Eastern representation in the Senate also 
went up from thirteen to fifteen. The pressure for reform was 
not relaxed for long. A new Staunton convention, held in July 
1825, demanded apportionment of the General Assembly based 
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on the free white population, a reduction of the total numbers of 
the House of Delegates, and an extension of the right of suffrage.” 
Bills for a constitutional convention were defeated in 1826 and 
1827, but the reformers did not cease their efforts, and at length 
a referendum, late in 1827, gave a majority of more than five 
thousand in favor of a convention.’ The truly striking thing 
about these long-drawn-out preliminaries is the parliamentary 
adroitness and the fervent obstinacy with which the inevitable 
convention was delayed by the conservatives. 

Of these conservatives the acknowledged leader in the conven- 
tion was Benjamin Watkins Leigh, who represented Chesterfield 
County, in which he had been born.” Leigh was later a member 
of the United States Senate. He was a landowner, but was also 
a professional lawyer. This was, of course, by no means an un- 
common combination, but Leigh’s case is nevertheless repre- 
sentative of a change that was coming into the character of the 
Virginia leadership in his generation. Leigh lived most of his 
life in the county of his birth; he spoke and fought in the political 
affairs of Virginia as one who was deeply attached to the land and 
who looked with dismay on the drift of a restless young popula- 
tion seeking its own advancement in the West and disloyal, as 
he seemed to feel, to its ancestry and origins. Yet throughout his 
lifetime more and more men of the traditional planting families 
were coming to support themselves by entering the professions, 
especially the law. The depleted and encumbered lands of the 
older settlements could no longer support an independent aristoc- 
racy; though great landed property continued to be the major 
single determinant of power, it now faced previously unknown 
competition, both from the wider distribution of land within the 
state and from the professional alternatives that, having been 
adopted to eke out the enfeebled resources of the land itself, 
could séon offer their own means of accumulating wealth and 
exerting political influence. Some of the most powerful men in 
early nineteenth-century Virginia politics were closely associated 
with the Richmond Enquirer. Land must make terms not only 
with the law but with the press. 

10 Ibid., 27. 71 [bid., 30. 
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The opposition of the landed powers of the Tidewater to a 
constitutional reform that would either reapportion the repre- 
sentation or extend the suffrage in effect began after the passage 
of the election law of 1785. In 1784 a legislative committee, 
reporting on a petition for reform, recommended further meas- 
ures; but no action followed. The efforts of later petitioners 
met with uniform failure. Though the extension of the suffrage 
in 1785 may still have been held to be consistent with the interests 
of the ruling planters, it was clearly the last measure to be 
regarded in that light. Against the challenge that arose about 
1810 they fought desperately to keep the majority in the legis- 
lature which was their only guarantee of power over the political 
economy, and not least over the taxation policy, of the state. 
Their policy represented a profound change in the attitude of 
Eastern leadership to Western development since the days when 
the provincial Assembly had sought to extend both representation 
and the suffrage franchise to the pioneer farmers. 

The calling of the convention in 1829 was preceded by a long 
legislative struggle over the representation upon which that body 
should itself be based. Both sides well knew that the constitution 
was not much in danger of reform by an assembly that closely 
resembled the unreformed legislature. Equality would not spring 
from inequality. The basis at last agreed upon was not fully satis- 
factory to the reformers; but the conservatives had reason to feel 
that in submitting to compromise they had lost their cause beyond 
recovery. 

It has often been remarked that the convention of 1829-1830 
represented a very great assembly of talents, wisdom, and ex- 
perience. Its proceedings also gave occasion for a mercifully 
unusual demonstration of sustained oratorical energy. When it 
was all over, the agreements reached represented, not a set of 
acknowledged principles, but a common degree of exhaustion. 
There was little to be added to the argument on either side by, 
or indeed long before, that time. 

For the reformers, one of the best statements to reach the 
convention was made in a petition from the nonfreeholders of 
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the city of Richmond,” presented (without comment) by Chief 
Justice John Marshall. The petitioners claimed to be “a very 
large part, probably a majority, of the male citizens of mature 
age.” The burden of their plea was that the nonfreeholders were 
responsible, self-respecting citizens, fully equal to the freeholders 
in their civic capacities, but unable to call themselves free while 
they were denied any right to participate in the government. 
Attachment to property, often a sordid sentiment, was not to be 
confused with patriotism. If the landless citizens were ignom- 
iniously driven from the polls in times of peace, they had at least 
been generally summoned, in time of war, to the battlefield. The 
generality of mankind desired to become property owners; there 
was no danger that they might attack the rights of property. 
The petitioners ridiculed the idea that moral and intellectual 
endowments could be ascribed to a landed possession; and many 
cultivators were not proprietors. The horror often expressed by 
conservatives that large manufactures would develop, bringing 
into existence a large, dependent proletariat who, if enfranchised, 
would merely vote at their masters” bidding, was answered 
with the assertion that such establishments must for a long time 
remain at the mercy of those who affected to dread them. For 
how many centuries must disfranchised citizens be deprived of 
their rights because a remote posterity might abuse them? The 
petitioners agreed that suffrage was a social right, but denied that 
the existing social limitations were proper. It was said to be 
expedient to exclude nonfreeholders; but expedient to whom? 
Society was not composed only of the holders of certain portions 
of land. The convention did not consist of the representatives of 
the people but was the organ of a privileged order. The many 
later reformist speeches did little more than amplify this forceful 
opening plea. 

The laborer in the West shared the grievances of the Richmond 
petitioners and probably had worse to endure in the service of a 
Commonwealth that refused to recognize him as a politically 
responsible person. Philip Doddridge, the uncouth but able 
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defender of the rights of the unprivileged,” said that the poor 
man in the West often had to walk fifteen miles with his spade 
and ax to do his required labor on the roads; in many places ten 
or twenty days’ work was required from journeymen who had 
not yet enough stock to commence for themselves.” One of the 
most persuasive and tactically soundest of the reformist argu- 
ments was that society, far from being endangered or undermined, 
would really be strengthened if its base were made broader. 
Chapman Johnson, in one of the cleverest and one of the most 
unpleasant speeches of the convention, expressed his conservative 
instincts when he recommended “a prudent limitation of the 
right of suffrage.” Johnson in 1816 had fought against suffrage 
reform; and he continued for some years to be associated with 
Leigh in defending the statu. quo. But by now he had changed 
sides, slightly. He admitted that he spoke as one with a foot in 
both camps, and said that he wanted the qualification fixed so 
low that the industrious of all classes, professions, and callings 
could acquire it in a few years of persevering labor; but he would 
still have preferred real to personal property if that were possible. 
Johnson’s speech, which lasted two full days and occupies thirty- 
seven pages of fine print, began with a note of brutal, if refresh- 
ing, realism: 


We are engaged, Mr Chairman, in a contest for power—disguise it as 
you will—call it a discussion of the rights of man, natural or social— 
call it an enquiry into political expediency—imagine yourself, if you 
please, presiding over a school of philosophers, discoursing on the 
doctrines of political law, for the instruction of mankind, and the 
improvement of all human institutions—bring the question to the test 
of principle, or of practical utility—still, Sir, all our metaphysical 


76 “Dodridge is an old disepated dog of whom you have often heard me speak. 
He was once dead and his wife brought him back to life by pouring brandy into 
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reasoning and our practical rules, all our scholastic learning and 
political wisdom, are but the arms employed in a contest, which 
involves the great and agitating question, whether the sceptre shall 
pass away from Judah, or a lawgiver from between her feet."* 


Johnson, anticipating the rise of towns in the Tidewater, sug- 
gested limiting their representation in advance to a prescribed 
number; proposing thus to establish for future urban populations 
the injustice he was attacking. As to the others who would still 
be denied the franchise, he thought that slaves, children, daugh- 
ters, and wives would not resent their exclusion, and neither 
would widows, because they had learned, in heaven’s best school, 
the vanity of human power and the necessity of seeking happiness 
in devotion. In expressing these meretricious sentiments, as in 
rejecting the claims of both aliens and free colored—he remarked 
that there was no apprehension of them—Johnson was in no 
danger of being answered. Who else, he asked, was excluded? 
Individuals of all classes who were still laying the foundations of 
their property; the sons of freeholders who had not yet come 
into their estates and had not earned one of their own. The 
imprudent and unfortunate had no right, in his opinion, to com- 
plain of exclusion from public affairs if they could not manage 
their own"™’—as though the management of public affairs might 
not have borne some responsibility for their plight. 

Johnson was still in essential agreement with Leigh that polit- 
ical society ought to include the main body of property owners, 
but Leigh insisted that their loyalty to the state should be firmly 
grounded in the freehold ownership of land. All agreed to exclude 
free Negroes, aliens, and women—although Philip P. Barbour 
observed from history that it was nonsense to suppose women 
politically incapable.*° Beyond this, Johnson showed that in 
Virginia there survived the idea that membership of society was 
to be earned through the acquisition of property by hard work. 
A man not born to privilege could prove himself economically 
capable and make himself independent, thereby earning his place 
in political society. There were indeed, and there have always 

78 [bid., 257. 
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been, occasions to which this brand of conservative economic egali- 
tarianism aptly applied; but its exponents too often used it only 
as a sentimental substitute for what was more fundamentally 
needed—a rigorous examination of the social conditions which 
governed the chances of self-advancement and made opportunity 
the handmaiden of privilege. 

The convention accepted without amendment the Declaration 
of Rights of 1776.*' This was a favorite document with the 
reformers, who promptly asserted that all that was now required 
was that it be sincerely fulfilled for the first time.** To this 
optimistic argument the conservatives had no great difficulty in 
replying that the Declaration of Rights was adopted by the very 
men who had been content to continue the colonial suffrage 
laws; they, apparently, had considered that those laws satisfied 
the provisions as to “permanent common interest and attachment.” 
The reformist reply to this was one familiar among pleas for the 
revision of the early state constitutions: the instrument of 1776 
was a temporary measure, adopted in the heat of revolution, 
when harmony was essential but experience limited and condi- 
tions for debate unfavorable.** This argument was unfortunately 
reversible: the same was presumably true of the Declaration of 
Rights.** And both sides, equally, of course, could claim that the 
convention had adopted the Declaration in the spirit in which it 
had been intended by the Fathers. The reformist case was his- 
torically thin. Experience of self-government, though restricted 
by certain British limitations, was deep-rooted in 1776; the truth, 
as has been seen, was that there was no popular demand for a 
more democratic system at that period. The reformists also 
insisted that the right of suffrage was a natural and underived 

81 [bid., 32, 44. 

82 Ibid., 58, 84, 85, 413. 

88 Ibid., 79, 109-10, 4183. 

84 Mason himself, it is amusing to note, had a decidedly poor opinion of the 
circumstances in which the constitution was framed, but not for the reasons later 
advanced by the reformers: “The Committee appointed to prepare a plan is, 
according to custom, overcharged with useless Members— you know our Con- 
vention— I need only say that it is not mended by the late Elections— We shall, 
in all probability, have a thousand ridiculous and impracticable proposals, and of 
course a plan form’d of hetrogeneous [sic], jarring and unintelligible ingredients.” 
But he went on to say that this could be prevented if of ability, integrity, 


and patriotism undertook the business. George Mason to R. H. Lee, May 18, 
1776, in Lee Family Papers, vol. 4 (Virginia Historical Society). 
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right, while the conservatives asserted that it was merely con- 
ventional and social. Lucas P. Thompson of Amherst sensibly — 
remarked that he did not care whether a right was natural or 
social provided that it was valuable; he somewhat strengthened 
the reformists’ theoretical position by asserting, first, that suffrage 
was the inherent right by which people agreed to make society— 
it underlay all other rights—but then by adding: “Natural rights 
may be transplanted into the civil, political or social state and 
yet they are still natural rights.” But would this mean votes for 
women, minors, paupers, slaves? His answer again was practical: 
test no rule by extreme cases.*° The reformists were on strong 
ground tactically when they pleaded that a great many of those 
who were at present disfranchised did in fact have a stake in 
society and shared the interest in and attachment to Virginia of 
which the freeholders claimed a monopoly. Thus a resolution 
offered by Alexander Campbell of Brook County declared simply 
that “all free white males of twenty-three years of age, born 
within the Commonwealth and resident therein, have sufficient 
evidence of permanent common interest with, and attachment 
to, the community, to have the right of suffrage.”** 

The conservatives insisted that different people bring different 
possessions into the social compact; some their persons only, 
others their persons and their property. The property owners 
deserve a larger share of responsibility just as they require a 
higher degree of protection. But this view was fully, if briefly, 
answered by a delegate who pointed out that each brings his 
all." Madison remarked: “It would be happy if a state of society 
could be found or framed, in which an equal voice in making the 
laws might be allowed to every individual bound to obey them. 
But this is a theory, which like most theories, confessedly requires 
limitations and modifications.”* 

This was perhaps the simplest statement of the interest of 
society as a whole in its own government. Drawing upon thought 
that had not changed for forty years,** Madison went on to dis- 

85 Convention, 1829-1830, 410-14. 
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tinguish persons and property as the two great interests on which 
government was to act, whose respective rights it was to protect. 
He saw that these rights could not well be separated: “The per- 
sonal right to acquire property, which is a natural right, gives 
to property, when acquired, a right to protection, which is a 
social right.” He was still occupied with protecting minority 
rights from the abuse of majority power, but now the minority 
consisted of Virginia slaveowners, in whose form of property the 
majority had no interest. He advocated the adoption by Virginia, 
for purposes of representation, of the federal ratio, by which 
representatives were apportioned, not on the basis of free pop- 
ulation, but on free population together with three fifths of 
the slaves.” 

The belief that property and persons were distinct types of 
interest was, indeed, at the core of the conservative argument. 
The argument had a respectable history. It was an assumption 
of the political thought of the early republic; Jefferson, in his 
Notes on Virginia, treated as acceptable the arrangement by 
which the two houses of other state governments were intended 
to represent these separate interests, and even criticized the 
Virginia Senate for being “too homogeneous with the house of 
delegates.”""" But early in the proceedings of the convention 
Samuel Taylor, from Leigh’s own county of Chesterfield, argued 
that a representative derives his position only from his constitu- 
ents, who are men: property could not vote, nor delegate power— 
“and yet we are told that it is to have a representative.” But 
the conservatives were not disposed to re-examine the doctrine. 

One speaker complicated the position by denying that slavery 
was the only form of property concerned, and asserted that 
nineteen twentieths of the visible taxable property of the state 
was held by freeholders.** The representatives of the larger 
slaveowning interests repeatedly made it clear that their greatest 
fear was of a hostile policy of exorbitant taxation, exercised by 
an assembly dominated by Western representatives. Their own 
ascendancy, they argued, had always borne mildly upon the 
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weaker and more exposed members of the Commonwealth, but 
it was all too clear that they did not trust the raw, undisciplined 
Western farmers to exercise such restraint. Yet the conservative 
flank was turned by the practical argument that slave property 
was already moving into the West; it had reached the Valley 
and was pressing beyond. The Tidewater and Piedmont need 
not fear the intentions of the Valley or even the trans-Allegheny 
region, which would soon share its interest in slavery.** These 
remarks were based on very careful comparisons of the census 
statistics; but they did not impress Watkins Leigh, who made a 
long, able, and at times moving defense of an order that he felt 
to be doomed. His argument constantly assumed that the superi- 
ority of the Eastern landed proprietors was a benevolent su- 
periority, that they were entitled to hold power because their 
relation with the smaller farmers was protective, not competitive. 
In defending the existing system of representation he was defend- 
ing an entire social order, the leading members of which were 
the rightful and proper spokesmen for the whole community. 
But that social order had already changed so much since the 
making of the state constitution that threats of a secession on 
the part of what was indeed later to become West Virginia were 
already forniing an undertone of the debate. 

If such a secession had occurred in 1830, the great slaveowners 
for whom Leigh spoke would probably have found it easier to 
maintain their power over the remainder of the state; the West 
might indeed have lost more weight in the councils of the Union 
through separation from the great state of Virginia than it would 
have gained from having two senators of its own. But it is far 
from clear that such a separation would have been the disaster, 
for either side, that in prospect it seemed. The Western members 
were evidently less deeply attached to the state than their rivals, 
and for them the problem of separation was perhaps as much 
practical as sentimental. But the earnestness of the planters’ 
desire to keep the state intact, though it sprang in large part 
from a strong sense of personal and family commitment to Vir- 
ginia history, must also have been a manifestation of pride. A 
smaller Virginia, from which a large section had voluntarily with- 
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drawn, would in every sense have been a lesser Virginia. The 
planters would have suffered an unmistakable loss of authority. 

With such a secession the East would assuredly have been 
threatened in earnest if it had been prepared to make no con- 
cessions. The struggle over apportionment in large measure 
repeated an earlier legislative struggle over the basis to be used 
in the elections for the convention itself. There were two basic 
plans. That of the reformists was for the “white basis,” under 
which representatives would have been distributed according to 
the entire white population. The other was for some agreed 
compromise between population and wealth, though the details 
fluctuated with the debate. It was called a “mixed basis.” But 
in the end the convention abandoned any attempt to find or 
preserve an underlying principle of adjustment, and simply 
allotted a certain number of seats in each house to each section, 
giving the East a majority of twenty-seven on the joint ballot.” 
The only way in which the convention could agree as to future 
adjustments was to give the General Assembly the authority to 
make reapportionments after the 1840 census and every ten years 
thereafter. The suffrage was extended to leaseholders and to 
householders who paid taxes, but was subjected to a list of 
reservations so tortuous and confused as to baffle successive 
attempts at elucidation.” 

The convention fulfilled the fears of the conservatives by open- 
ing the floodgates of democracy; but the flood refused to flow. 
Instead it trickled. In the referendum, in 1827, on whether to 
hold a convention, 28 per cent of the adult white males of the 
state took part, in all 38,533.% Philip Doddridge said in debate 
that the total number entitled to vote was 44,320, and that only 
one seventh of the qualified voters had failed to turn out, which 
was not far wrong as a round figure. His own proposals, inci- 
dentally, would grant the vote to another 30,236. The new 
constitution was ratified in an election attended by 29 per cent 
of the adult white males. Yet only 31 per cent appear to have 
voted in the re-election of Jackson in 1832. No constitutional 

%5 Thorpe, Federal and State Constitutions, VII, 3821-23. 

%6 Ibid.; Chandler, Suffrage, 37-42. 
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amendment was passed between 1830 and 1840; but in the 
presidential election of the latter year there occurred an astonish- 
ing leap of nearly 20 per cent, giving a measure of participation 
that was barely surpassed until after the further constitutional 
amendment of 1850. It would seem, then, that the pressure 
for suffrage extension before 1829 came from a comparatively 
small section of the disfranchised class, albeit a highly con- 
scious and politically active section, but that it was the achieve- 
ment of this minority that made way for the numbers who 
voted in the election of 1840. But if suffrage extension had 
not been linked with the discontent of the West about repre- 
sentation in the General Assembly, there is no knowing how long 
the nonfreeholders might have had to wait for the vote. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the compromise of 1830 made 
further agitation inevitable. It was like a peace treaty which 
immediately creates an irredentist problem threatening future 
war. But the Eastern political leaders now began to reverse the 
position taken by their predecessors. They saw the force of 
the demand for white manhood suffrage, and accepted it as 
tolerable to their interests provided that the basis of apportion- 
ment could remain undisturbed.* The chances of suffrage re- 
form were strengthened by the growth of a strong Whig minority 
in the East, which, lacking political control, thought it might 
be able to exploit a larger electorate.’” 

The constitution at length drawn up by the new convention of 
1850 was fully the most democratic instrument yet known to the 
state. It at last becomes possible to recognize the ingredients of 
modern democracy. The suffrage was opened to all adult white 
males except paupers; judges and county officials, as well as the 
governor, were to be elected by the people.’ The ancient system 
of county government seemed to have been breached at last. 
A new distribution of seats, which the East had failed to resist, 
gave the West for the first time a majority in the House, the East, 
however, keeping its majority in the Senate. Provision was made 
for a reapportionment in 1865, by which date, however, Virginia 
was a different state. The new suffrage basis was used for pur- 
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poses of ratification; but the vote in percentage was actually 
lower than in any of the previous three presidential elections.” 
After 1850 the percentage of voters steadily increased, reaching 
70 in the presidential election of 1860. 

Great property and family connections had certainly not ceased 
to count in the Virginia of the middle-nineteenth century; but 
the part they played had changed since the Revolution. Their 
position was, perhaps, less easily taken for granted, and their 
support had to be mobilized in different, and less dignified ways. 
It was, moreover, a leadership whose structure had changed, and 
which combined in itself a greater variety of interests.‘ But the 
system of representation then, as in the earlier era, did much 
more than afford the voters the opportunity to express their 
preferences in elections: it continued, in its altered form, to 
represent, and therefore, if sympathetically observed, in some 
measure to explain, the social order. Within that order the 
leadership, though forced to share its powers, had succeeded in 
maintaining unmistakable lines of continuous descent from its 
predecessors. Familiar family names appeared again and again. 
The operation of this leadership and, equally interesting, its 
processes of recruitment are in their way no less remarkable and 
not less worthy of examination than is the achievement of suffrage 
extension and the redistribution of representatives in Virginia 
after it had lost the touch of the eighteenth century. 


STATISTICAL NOTE 


In the following table, the population figures before 1790 have been 
estimated from E. B. Greene and V. D. Harrington, American Popu- 
lation before the Federal Census of 1790 (New York, 1932). From 


102 Chandler, Suffrage, 53, says that the new constitution extended the suffrage 
over 60 per cent, and argues that the 110,000 voters in the election for governor 
in 1851 represented 13 per cent of the people, as against only 8 or 10 per cent 
in former years. The presidential polls noted in the table appended below, 
however, actually show a higher level of participation in several earlier years. 
The general significance of these proportions is not affected by the fact that 
Chandler’s figures are percentage of the whole population while mine are of 
adult white males. Incidentally, the Journals of the Senate and House of Delegates, 
1852, p. 204, show the total poll to have been 124,571. (Information kindly sup- 
plied by the Virginia State Library. ) 

103 A valuable contribution has been made by Anthony F. Upton, “The Road 
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Free Adult Total Free % White 
Year White Males Adult Males _ Election Votes Males % All 
1800 104,837 109,868 27,177 25 24 
1804 108,345 114,420 12,843 ll ll 
1808 111,853 118,972 19,914 17 16 
1812 115,999 123,471 20,803 18 17 
1816 120,787 127,919 6,956+ 6 5 
1820 125,575 132,366 4321+ 3 3 
1824 132,931 140,734 15,335° 12 ll 
1827 138,448 147,010 Conv.ref. 38,533 26 
1828 140,287 149,102 P 38,719 26 
1829 142,126 151,194 ratif. 41.618 28 
1832 146,768 156,264 45,325°* 29 
1836 152,376 162,228 53,629 33 
1840 157,984 168,192 86,394 55 51 
1844 174,913 185,546 95,539 51 
1848 191,837 202,902 92,004 45 
1850 200,299 211,580 if. 86,811 41 
1851 203,990 215,319 124,571 61 58 
1852 207,677 219.055 132,604 61 
1855 218,738 230,263 156,629 72 68 
1856 222,425 233,999 150,233 64 
1859 233,486 245,207 148,656 61 
1860 237,176 248,944 166,891 70 67 


+ A few counties may have been missed in these returns. 
* No return for Grayson County. 
** No returns for Giles, Hardy, Prince Edward, and Floyd counties. 


1790 onwards the federal census has been used. The estimates for 
years between census years have been obtained by subtracting the 
earlier from the later figure, dividing by ten, and adding one tenth 
for each successive year. To find the number of free adult white 
males and of total free adult males (including free colored), I have 
adopted a similar principle. For example, where the census breaks 
the returns at sixteen and twenty-six, the total number in that age 
group has been divided by ten, and half the remainder (that is, the 
total over twenty-one) has then been added to the rest of the total 
over twenty-six. (I should like to express my thanks to Mr. N. H. 
Carrier, Reader in Demography in the London School of Economics, 
for his care and patience in going over my statistical problems. I 
am confident as a result of his help that my methods are not liable to 
yield more than minor errors, such as will not affect the general 
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significance of the inferences for the purpose of this study. At the same 
time, Mr. Carrier is in no way responsible for any errors that may have 
survived in my own mathematics or for the conclusions I have drawn 
from these calculations. ) 

The voting figures are derived from three sources: before 1824, 
Archives of the Virginia State Library (I am indebted to Mr. William 
J. Van Schreeven for the help of his department in putting these 
figures together); 1824-1832, Edward Stanwood, History of the Presi- 
dency (2 vols., Boston, 1916); 1836-1860, W. Dean Burnham, Presi- 
dential Ballots, 1836-1892 (Baltimore, 1955). 





Andrew Jackson and 


Senator George Poindexter 


By EDWIN A. MILES 


B. 1830 Georce POINDEXTER HAD HELD ALMOST EVERY 
major political office within the power of the citizens of Missis- 
sippi to bestow. During territorial days he had served as legis- 
lator, attorney general, delegate to Congress, and delegate to the 
constitutional convention of 1817.’ Since statehood he had been 
representative in Congress and governor. Despite the fact that 
he had been in extremely poor health for five years and was still 
unable to walk without assistance, he earnestly sought one honor 
yet withheld from him—a seat in the United States Senate. When 
the two previous vacancies had occurred, his name had been 
brought before the legislature, but both times the knowledge of 
his ill health had prevented serious consideration of his can- 
didacy.? Yet the two seemingly healthy men elected at those 
sessions were now dead. When Senator Robert H. Adams died 
in July 1830, Poindexter once again cherished the hope of ful- 
filling his long-time ambition. 

When he heard of this new vacancy, Poindexter was con- 
valescing in Louisville, Kentucky. Soon Mississippians were 
bombarded with reports that his health was much improved. 
Assured by these reports, Governor Gerard C. Brandon, his old 

1 Poindexter’s career before 1817 is treated in Mack Swearingen, The Early Life 
of George Poindexter: A Story of the First Southwest (New Orleans, 1934). 

2 Poindexter to M. F. DeGraffenreid, November 17, 1828, in Port Gibson Corre- 
spondent, November 29, 1828; Poindexter to Abram M. Scott, January 13, 1829, 
in Natchez Statesman and Gazette, January 22, 1829; Poindexter to J. F. H. Clai- 
borne, December 25, 1829, in J. F. H. Claiborne, Life and Correspondence of 
John A. Quitman, Major-General, U. S. A., and Governor of the State of Missis- 
sippi (2 vols., New York, 1860), I, 98-100. 

8 Edward Turner to John A. Quitman, October 10, 1830, in J. F. H. Claiborne 
Papers ( Mississippi Department of Archives and History); Woodville Republican, 
September 4, 25, 1830; Natchez Natchez, October 30, 1830. Unless otherwise 


indicated, the Claiborne Papers hereinafter cited are those in the Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History. 
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friend and Wilkinson County neighbor, appointed him to fill the 
vacancy until the next session of the legislature. The accounts of 
his good health were undoubtedly exaggerated, for when he 
entered the Senate in December 1830 he was carried to his seat 
in the arms of a servant.t The Mississippi legislature, however, 
had already chosen him to fill out Adams’ unexpired term.® 

In forwarding the new senator’s commission, Secretary of State 
John A. Grimball wrote that “the happiness which the result of 
the election affords me is heightened by the consideration, that 
the administration of our present worthy chief magistrate, will 
find an advocate, in him, who in 1819, so ably defended his con- 
duct, in relation to the seminole war.”* Poindexter’s constituents 
expected him to be a loyal supporter of President Andrew Jack- 
son. His speech in the House of Representatives in defense of 
Old Hickory’s Florida campaign had been considered one of the 
ablest of that debate.’ And in December 1828 he had written a. 
member of the legislature that Jackson had received his “warm 
and uniform support, throughout the whole course of his public 
career.”® 

But Poindexter’s enemies in Mississippi—and they were many 
—had warned Jackson that his public defender was not to be 
trusted. The Mississippian, it was reported, had denounced the 
Hero of New Orleans as a pickpocket.’ Poindexter himself had 
once written Jackson to warn him of “efforts [which] have been 
made to excite in your mind, prejudice against me.””° Yet despite 
these efforts, William B. Lewis, planning the strategy for Jackson’s 
presidential campaign, had written Poindexter in 1822 that the 
friends of the general knew of “no one in your State on whom 
they can rely with more confidence than yourself.”™ 

4 Biographical Sketch of the Honorable George Poindexter, Senator in Congress 
from Mississippi (Washington, 1835), 10-11. 

5 Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Mississippi . . . Four- 
teenth Session . . . (Jackson, 1831), 30-31. 

6 Grimball to Poindexter, November 25, 1830, in Claiborne Papers. 

TJ. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi, as a Province, Territory and State, with Bio- 
graphical Notices of Eminent Citizens (Jackson, 1880), 391. 


8 Poindexter to Nathan L. Boulden, January 10, 1829, in Natchez Statesman 
and Gazette, January 22, 1829. 

® Natchez Mississippi Republican, July 27, 1819. 

10 Poindexter to Jackson, December 12, 1818, in Andrew Jackson Papers (Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress). 

11 Lewis to Poindexter, October It 10, 1822, in Claiborne Papers. 
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At that time Poindexter had indeed seemed willing to aid the 
Jackson cause. In May 1823, requesting the Tennessean’s support 
of his application for the vacant Mississippi federal judgeship, he 
expressed the hope that “the American people, would rescue this 
Republic from the stain of ingratitude . . . by tendering to you 
the first office in their gift.”’* But Poindexter did not receive the 
coveted appointment. And in the election of 1824 he supported 
John Quincy Adams for the presidency—at least according to 
reports that reached the Hermitage.”* 

For two years Poindexter appeared satisfied with the conduct 
of the Adams administration. In July 1825 he submitted a toast 
lauding “the present Administration” which was offered at a 
meeting honoring Secretary of State Henry Clay in Cincinnati." 
Seventeen months later, in a letter to Clay, he expressed the view 
that the followers of Jackson were “paralized by the prudent and 
patriotic course of the administration.” But by the time of the 
election of 1828 Poindexter had shifted his allegiance. In Sep- 
tember of that year he wrote Jackson that he “had been com- 
pelled to relinquish the partiality I felt for Mr. Adams, and his 
cabinet, at the commencement of his administration.”** The 
Jackson bandwagon had picked up another passenger. 

But Andrew Jackson, it is clear, did not trust George Poin- 
dexter. He knew that the new senator was a good friend of 
Henry Clay; and perhaps, too, he was annoyed by the striking 
physical resemblance between the two men." En route to Wash- 
ington, Poindexter visited Clay at his Kentucky home. Clay 
reported that the Mississippian “talks like an independent man, 
who . . . was resolved to cling to principle.”"* Such talk boded 
no good for the relationship between Poindexter and Jackson. 

Soon after reaching Washington Poindexter called on the 

12 Poindexter to Jackson, May 4, 1823, in Jackson Papers. 

18 William Johnson to Jackson, August 16, 1824, in Jackson Papers. 

14 Port Gibson Correspondent, August 11, 1825. 

15 Poindexter to Clay, December 1, 1826, in Henry Clay Papers (Manuscripts 
Division, Library of Congress). 

16 Poindexter to Jackson, September 5, 1828 (copy), in Claiborne Papers. 

17 When Clay visited Natchez in 1830, many Mississippians noted this resem- 
blance. William Burns to Poindexter, March 20, 1830, ibid. 

18 Clay to Josiah S. Johnston, November 14, 1830 (copy), in Thomas Clay 
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President and talked with him in the presence of Secretary of 
State Martin Van Buren, whom he met for the first time. Al- 
though Jackson received him “with cordiality and respect,” the 
three men did not discuss political matters. Van Buren was 
impressed by the “remarkably sinister expression of [the senator's] 

. countenance.” Both he and Jackson were convinced that 
Poindexter’s “open junction with the opponents of the admin- 
istration was a question of time only.” “We are not to his taste,” 
the Old Hero told his Secretary of State.’ 

Poindexter found the role of a United States senator to his 
liking, and he played the part with gusto. “His carriage and two 
in the morning, and his coach and four in the evening” were soon 
familiar sights on the streets of Washington.”® He dressed his 
servants in splendid uniforms. Tom, his tall, smiling mulatto 
coachman, wore a “livery of dark gray cloth, with a red cape and 
cuffs on the coat; red cashmere waistcoat, and grey cloth 
pantaloons.”** The senator’s health responded to the capital's 
climate, belying his earlier prediction to friends that he would 
die before the expiration of his term.” By June 1831 he had 
discarded his crutches.”* And in May 1832 Miss Ann Hewes of 
Boston became the third Mrs. George Poindexter.** 

When Poindexter became senator, the coalition that had 
elected Jackson was fast disintegrating. The break between Vice 
President John C. Calhoun and Secretary of State Martin Van 
Buren, long simmering, became public in early 1831. In a letter 
to the Mississippi legislature, written when he assumed his new 
office, Poindexter had publicly denounced the protective tariff 
system and the tendency toward consolidation in the federal 
government.”* It should have been no surprise, then, that his 
sympathies lay with Calhoun in opposition to Van Buren. 

Poindexter’s actual break with the administration, however, 
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resulted from a more local matter, and one dear to a senator's 
heart—the dispensation of patronage. Soon after he reached 
Washington, he learned that Jackson intended to appoint Stokely 
D. Hays, a Tennessean and a nephew of his late wife, as surveyor 
of public lands in Mississippi. Poindexter protested the appoint- 
ment of a nonresident to this office, but Jackson persisted in his 
recommendation.”* In retaliation, Poindexter obtained passage 
on February 3, 1831, of a Senate resolution proclaiming the 
inexpediency of the appointment of citizens of one state to 
offices in another “without some evident necessity for such ap- 
pointment.”** A temporary truce was reached on this issue, when 
Hays was appointed to the lesser office of register of the Clinton 
Land Office, while Jackson nominated Poindexter’s candidate to 
the surveyorship.”** 

Despite this arrangement, Poindexter complained to friends— 
and Jackson heard of his grumbling—that the Kitchen Cabinet 
dictated all appointments to public office in Mississippi.”* Re- 
ports circulated that the senator was no longer to be considered 
a member of the Jackson party.*® During the summer and fall 
recess of Congress, he stayed in Virginia, where John A. Quitman, 


who visited him at Charlottesville, found him “awfully severe on 
Jackson.”*' In August the senator wrote David Dickson of Clinton 
a letter—which was widely published—complaining that Jackson 
“lends his ear too readily to individuals near his person, who are 
incompetent to advise him, and unworthy of public confidence.”®* 

The breach between Jackson and Poindexter became irrepar- 
able at the session of Congress that met in December 1831. Hays 
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had died, and the President appointed another Tennessean, 
Samuel Gwin, son of an old comrade, to the vacant office of 
register of the Land Office at Clinton.** Poindexter, citing the 
Senate’s resolution of the previous February, secured Gwin’s 
rejection.** With this action all social intercourse between the 
senator and Jackson ceased.** Poindexter did not realize it at 
the time, but he had created in Samuel Gwin a formidable 
adversary. The rejected register was soon in Mississippi waging 
a vigorous campaign for popular support of his appointment.** 

Poindexter also played a conspicuous role in the rejection of 
another Jackson appointee—Martin Van Buren as minister to 
England. So bitter were his feelings on the subject that the 
senatorial debate was postponed—“in deference to the excess of 
his zeal”—until he had recovered from a fall.** If Poindexter had 
confined his attacks to Van Buren, he might have won support in 
Mississippi, but he did not spare the President, whose popularity 
was overwhelming. He denounced Jackson as “enfeebled by age 
and debility” and charged that he “lends himself to a combination 
of the most corrupt and unprincipled men, who have ever aspired 
to control the destinies of the nation.”** 

In the spring of 1832 the friends of Jackson in Mississippi, led 
by Samuel Gwin, held a series of public meetings throughout 
the state to denounce Poindexter’s opposition to the administra- 
tion.*® In Washington the President, angered by Poindexter’s 
role in the rejection of Van Buren, determined to resist the 
senator's attempts to block his nominations to offices in Missis- 
sippi. Gwin had forwarded to him petitions on his behalf—one 
of them drawn up by J. F. H. Claiborne and endorsed “by all the 
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prominent members of the democratic party” in the state.“° In 
June 1832 the President once again nominated Gwin as register 
of the Clinton Land Office. 

The Senate, refusing to reconsider its earlier action, laid the 
President’s renomination on the table before its summer adjourn- 
ment. But Jackson was still unwilling to accept defeat. When 
Congress adjourned, he promptly gave Gwin a recess appoint- 
ment to the same office. The anti-Jackson press denounced this 
action as “unwarrantable” and “insulting to the Senatorial body.” 
Poindexter, in exasperation, wrote a long letter to the legislature 
complaining of “the difficulties I have had to encounter in the 
discharge of my duty to the State.”” 

In the presidential election of 1832 Jackson’s position in Mis- 
sissippi was greatly strengthened. No Clay ticket was formed 
in the state; and a slate of electors pledged to Jackson and Van 
Buren soundly trounced a hastily formed ticket pledged to Jack- 
son and Philip P. Barbour of Virginia. At the constitutional con- 
vention held in Jackson that fall, fifteen of the eighteen delegates 
from counties served by the Clinton Land Office signed a petition 
urging Gwin’s retention as register. 

“The Case of Samuel Gwynn”—as the Washington Globe called 
it**—reached a showdown in March 1833. After the Senate had 
rejected a third nomination of Gwin, Jackson let it be known 
that he would appoint no persons to federal offices in Mississippi 
until the Senate rescinded its resolution regarding appointments 
of nonresidents. The Senate backed down; Jackson immediately 
sent several nominations to offices in Mississippi, including the 
name of Gwin as register of a new land office to be created at 
Chocchuma. All were speedily confirmed.” 

The finale to this controversy, however, had gone almost un- 
noticed, for the nation was then absorbed in the nullification 
crisis. Poindexter, whom opponents had called part of the 
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“Little Senate” to whom Calhoun “gives laws,”** openly sym- 
pathized with South Carolina’s attempt to test the constitution- 
ality of the protective tariff by a form of state interposition. He 
denounced Jackson’s Nullification Proclamation as a “Pope's bull, 
from which none of the church may dare to [dissent] . . . with- 
out incurring the vengeance of the Almighty” and as a “political 
lecture, in the nature of a 4th of July oration, and a very bad 
one too.”*? 

Poindexter’s vigorous defense of South Carolina led to a rupture 
in his relations with Senator Daniel Webster, who supported 
Jackson. Contrasting Webster's failure to support the War of 
1812 with his stand in 1833, he implied that the New Englander 
had earlier been guilty of either treachery, cowardice, or both. 
“The Senator from Massachusetts ranges himself on the side of 
power,” said Poindexter. “I take my stand with those who seek 
to limit power within its defined boundaries. He supports the 
supremacy of the laws; I defend the rights of the people.”** 
Webster, it was reported, was deeply wounded by Poindexter’s 
savage denunciation. 

After the nullification controversy had subsided with the pas- 
sage of the compromise tariff of 1833, Henry Clay played once 
again the familiar role of pacificator on the floor of the Senate. 
He hoped that the rift between the senator from Massachusetts 
and the senator from Mississippi would not be a permanent one. 
Poindexter then conceded that “perhaps in the ardor of my feel- 
ings, I went too far; and, if so, I deeply regret it.”"** After 
Webster disavowed “any intention to offer any personal dis- 
respect” toward his colleague, the two senators shook hands and 
the reconciliation was effected.” 

The three senators involved in this incident soon became the 
leaders in a new attack upon the administration of Andrew Jack- 
son. In 1832 the President had vetoed the bill for the renewal of 
the charter of the Bank of the United States. Poindexter, Clay, 
and Webster had supported the bill. After the election of 1832, 
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which Jackson interpreted as a national endorsement of his veto, 
Poindexter predicted that the President might order the with- 
drawal of the goverument’s deposits from the Bank and its 
branches. As early as December 1832 he informed Nicholas 
Biddle, the Bank president, that he planned to oppose such a 
move in the Senate.” 

In September 1833 Secretary of the Treasury Roger B. Taney, 
with Jackson’s blessing, ordered the removal of the deposits and 
the establishment of the so-called “pet banking” system. In 
retaliation, Biddle ordered a severe contraction of the accom- 
modations of the Bank—a state of affairs that resulted in a 
business panic in early 1834. The removal of the deposits also 
gave the opponents of Jackson—National Republicans, Nullifiers, 
and Bank Democrats alike—an issue upon which they could unite 
as opponents of executive usurpation. Poindexter became a lead- 
ing member of this coalition, which adopted the time-honored 
name of Whig party in opposing the policies of “King Andrew.” 

The Mississippian did yeoman work for the Whig cause in the 
fight against the removal of the deposits. (The Washington Globe 
called the Senate’s opposition “the partisan war which Messrs. 
Clay, Webster, Poindexter, and others have waged for the 
Bank.”*) He kept in constant touch with Biddle concerning 
legislative matters. The Bank president applauded his support 
of the measures censuring Jackson and Taney.®* And when the 
senator sponsored a resolution to refuse to receive the President’s 
protest, Biddle wrote that “the whole country is under great 
obligation to you.”™* 

On his part, Poindexter did not hesitate to place himself under 
great personal obligation to Biddle and the Bank. As early as 
May 1832, when the senator supported the bill for recharter, he 
had obtained a $10,000 loan from the Bank; the following Jan- 
uary he had received an additional $8,000 loan, while the first 
was still unpaid—a violation of one of the Bank’s regulations.™ 
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In 1834, while leading the fight against the removal of the de- 
posits, which, Biddle claimed, forced the Bank to contract its 
loans, he asked for and received a long-term loan of $100,000— 
to become due as notes owed him in Mississippi were paid. Biddle 
also agreed to a loan of $6,500 to cover the senator’s immediate 
needs. Poindexter assured the Bank president that “I duly 
appreciate the friendly dispositions which you have manifested 
towards me.”** 

To honor Poindexter for his sharp attack on the administration, 
the Whig majority chose him, in June 1834, to be president pro 
tempore of the Senate. The Jacksonians were furious. Not only 
were the bitter feelings between Poindexter and Old Hickory 
well known, but the Mississippian was one of two senators— 
Calhoun being the other—who were not on good personal terms 
with Vice President Van Buren.** The Democrats regarded his 
election as an attempt to “disgrace the Chair, in which Mr. Van 
Buren has been placed by the People of the United States, by 
putting in it one, who as a representative of Mississippi, violated 
his solemn, written pledge to his immediate constituents by 
rancorous, unremitting hostility to the administration he promised 
to support.”*® One editor said: “This man . . . yet rank with 
the fumes of a low debauch, his step yet tottering, and his eyes 
rolling with a drunken leer, this man, all filth and vermon [sic], 
called, probably, from a brothel or a gin cellar, to the Senate 
Chamber, this man, they chose . . . to preside over the Senate 
of the United States.” 

The ill feeling between Jackson and Poindexter did not abate 
during the congressional recess; indeed, it was intensified. While 
en route to Mississippi, Poindexter’s stagecoach overtook that of 
the President at Martin Baker's tavern in Gordonsville, Virginia. 
Although he had not yet eaten breakfast, Poindexter, upon seeing 
the Old Hero “surrounded by stage drivers and hostlers in the 
portico of the hotel,” declined to leave his coach. Jackson, much 
amused at the senator's discomfort in his presence, offered to 
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reimburse the tavern keeper for the loss of Poindexter’s patronage. 
“I will indemnify you for the loss,” he reportedly said, “and [will] 
pay you in better coin than he paid his wife, whom he induced 
to marry him by a promise of twenty thousand dollars, and her 
dowry has been stripes.”*' “It was very cruel in you,” Vice Presi- 
dent Van Buren, who soon heard about the meeting, wrote his 
chief, “to deprive poor Poins of his breakfast.”® In his retirement 
Jackson loved to tell visitors to the Hermitage of the Gordons- 
ville incident. 

Although the incident was a “source of much amusement” to 
the friends of Jackson,“ Poindexter was outraged when he heard 
versions of the President’s remarks to the tavern keeper. In a 
letter to the editor of the Baltimore Patriot, he wrote: “If the 
assertion made by Mr. Jackson, was as true as it is ridiculously 
false that I induced my wife to marry me by a promise of twenty 
thousand dollars as her dower—I have at least the consolation to 
know that I did not steal her from the lawful owner!! perhaps Mr. 
Jackson may understand the illusion [sic].” “This infamous libel 
on me, as a private gentleman,” he declared, “calls for a reply 
which cannot be made in this communication.”™ Harriet Mar- 
tineau, who visited Washington during the following winter, 
heard reports that Poindexter intended to challenge Jackson to 
a duel after his presidency had ended. 

When Poindexter returned to Washington in December 1834 
to take up his duties as president pro tem, he found Vice Presi- 
dent Van Buren, contrary to his previous custom, in the presiding 
officer's chair on the first day of the session. Poindexter took 
offense at a statement in a Democratic journal which congratu- 
lated the Vice President for preserving the presiding officer’s 
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chair from being “disgraced by that bloated mass of corruption 
—Poindexter.” The senator asked for and received from Van 
Buren a statement that his action had not been prompted by any 
such motive. Although an immediate quarrel was thus avoided, 
Van Buren was convinced that the Mississippian would soon 
seek an occasion to begin a new controversy. So, “for the first 
and only time in my life,” the Vice President later wrote, he 
carried a pair of loaded pistols until he was convinced that Poin- 
dexter had abandoned his plans to seek a personal quarrel.” 

Poindexter’s first glimpse of Jackson since Gordonsville took 
place on December 31, 1834, when the President, the Cabinet, 
and members of both houses of Congress met in the House of 
Representatives to hear John Quincy Adams deliver a eulogy on 
the recently deceased Lafayette. The senator was reportedly 
touched by the Old Hero’s appearance on that occasion: “I saw 
the President—he looked like a broken down—a wornout man— 
and I said to a group of my friends, that henceforth I could feel 
nothing but pity for him—that I could regard any thing which 
he could say against me, as nothing more than the brawling of 
oyster-women on the w([hjJarf.”** 

A month later, however, an incident occurred which brought 
the relationship between Jackson and Poindexter to a new height 
of bitterness. As Jackson was leaving the Capitol on January 30, 
after attending the funeral of a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a lunatic, Richard Lawrence, attempted to fire two 
shots at him, but miraculously neither charge exploded. “This 
man,” Jackson reportedly told bystanders who seized the would- 
be killer, “has been hired by that damned rascal Poindexter to 
assassinate me.”® 

Soon informed of the President’s remarks, Poindexter wrote 
Jackson requesting an avowal or disavowal of the statement 
attributed to him, but his letter was returned unanswered.” When 
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he learned that Jackson was soliciting depositions from persons 
who might associate him with Lawrence, he demanded a sen- 
atorial investigation so that “if found guilty, I may no longer 
disgrace the seat which I occupy in this body.”" The sworn 
statements of two Washingtonians who testified that they had 
seen Lawrence enter the senator's house on Four and a Half 
Street were thoroughly discredited.” The Senate, without a dis- 
senting voice, accepted a committee report that “not a shade of 
suspicion” rested upon Poindexter in the Lawrence affair.” 

Jackson accepted the verdict grudgingly. So did some die- 
hard administration editors. While Francis P. Blair of the Wash- 
ington Globe conceded that “no suspicion justly attaches to 
Poindexter” in the affair,"* the Albany Argus declared that this 
meant only that “George Poindexter has yet one more point of 
degradation to descend to.””® 

Poindexter’s exoneration took place only one day before his 
term as United States senator ended. Jackson’s followers in Mis- 
sissippi, led by Samuel Gwin and his brother William McKendree 
Gwin, now United States marshal, were determined to prevent 
his re-election. To oppose him, they brought forward Robert J. 
Walker, whose activities as a land speculator had been revealed 
by an investigation conducted by Poindexter as chairman of the 
Senate committee on public lands. Walker, a prominent Natchez 
attorney, issued a stirring pamphlet in his own defense and then 
waged a vigorous state-wide speaking tour against Poindexter to 
win the endorsement of the Democratic party as its senatorial 
candidate. William M. Gwin assured the President that “you 
need never fear . . . [Poindexter’s] return to the Senate. If 
elected he will have to walk over the dead bodies of three persons 
before he takes his seat. Mr. Walker, my brother & myself he 
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has used every effort to destroy. If we can not disgrace him by 
beating him he shall atone for his attacks upon us by his blood.” 

After a bitter campaign, Walker defeated Poindexter and 
Representative Franklin E. Plummer for the senatorship in Jan- 
uary 1836."* One of the victorious candidate’s greatest assets had 
been a personal letter of endorsement from Jackson.” “I fought 
the battle to the best of my humble ability,” Poindexter later 
recalled, “and fell under the frowns of a majority of my constitu- 
ents.” The senator, in his own words, had been vanquished by 
the “overwhelming influence of the popular idol of the day.”*° 

With his defeat Poindexter quickly passed into political obliv- 
ion. A few weeks after Walker’s election John Catron wrote 
Andrew Jackson Donelson from New Orleans that “Poindexter 
is here, & down effectually. His party shrink from his fellowship 
now he is out of power.”** In November 1836 he accidentally 
stepped out of a second-story window in a Natchez hotel and 
suffered injuries that crippled him for life.*? He subsequently 
moved to Lexington, Kentucky, but afterwards returned to Jack- 
son to resume the practice of law. There, in the city named for 
his bitterest political enemy, he spent his last days and died on 
September 5, 1853. 

It was perhaps inevitable that Poindexter and Jackson, both 
strong-willed, opinionated men, should have clashed. In opposing 
Old Hickory, the senator was fighting great odds, for in Missis- 
sippi Jackson’s word was “considered as binding as the Koran— 
his will a rule of action—his name too sacred to be uttered without 
a blessing.”** Although Poindexter had announced his support 
of Jackson before his election to the Senate, he did not intend to 
become a “mere machine to be worked by the impetus of Execu- 
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tive power.” He held “too lofty a sense” of his own dignity.” 

Poindexter’s political supporters often complimented him for 
his “lofty bearing”; Duff Green, editor of the Washington United 
States Telegraph, used the expression on several occasions.” His 
opponents, however, spoke contemptuously of “our senator of 
lofty bearing,”** and even his friends conceded that his tone was 
often “something like a sneer.”** His haughty manner won for 
him a host of enemies. “All who became obnoxious to his de- 
nunciations,” a Mississippi editor wrote, “were made to writhe 
under sarcasms never surpassed, and rarely equalled: their oppo- 
sition was, therefore, undying, and more than commensurate, at 
all times, with the activity of his friends.”** 

In an age of increasing democracy, Poindexter lacked con- 
fidence in the political competence of the electorate. His constitu- 
ents failed to support him in his opposition to the President; 
therefore he had less reason than Jackson to respect their ability 
to make wise decisions. Instead, he consoled himself with the 
belief that his course was approved by “the intelligent portion of 
the people of the State”—a decided minority, apparently, of the 
voters of Mississippi.*® The remainder he once called “the most 
gullible” people in the world.” And when Franklin County gave 
Van Buren a large majority in the presidential election of 1836, 
Poindexter declared that if he were going to select one hundred 
fools in the United States, “he would make the Draw for them 
on Franklin County." 

Although as senator he often lectured his constituents, he 
never listened to them; on the contrary, he believed that such a 
practice would be opposed to his duty as a legislator. When 
pro-administration supporters in Mississippi denounced his oppo- 
sition to Van Buren’s nomination as minister to England, he 
declared that his “opinion of persons nominated to office . . . 
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cannot be a matter of serious concern to any, save only those 
whose individual interests are involved in the action of the 
senate upon their nominations.” In other words, his vote on Van 
Buren’s nomination was none of his constituents’ business.*” 

Poindexter was also alarmed by the radical economic program 
launched by the administration in its war against the Bank of 
the United States. “But we are told there is no danger!” he said 
to a Philadelphia gathering in 1835. “‘General Jackson is a 
pEMocRAT! We are all peMocrats! We belong to the great 
DEMOCRATIC Party! We are the friends of the poor dear people; 
we will fill their pockets with hard money, and down with the 
MONSTER!” Noting that the devil himself was able to quote 
scripture, he declared that “with equal plausibility all usurpers, 
while they hug power, and trample on popular rights at every 
step, sing hosannas to the people and cry DEMOCRACY FOR EvER!”®* 

Although the President was successful in preventing Poin- 
dexter’s re-election to the Senate, the Democratic party in Missis- 
sippi ultimately accepted the senator’s views on state rights. The 
doctrine of nullification, which arose from the tariff issue, failed 
to win many adherents within the state. But Poindexter had 
warned that the doctrine of Jackson’s Nullification Proclamation 
might someday “be applied to the whole South, on a subject 
equally delicate and important”—slavery.* By 1845, when Jack- 
son died, the Mississippi Democracy had come to terms with the 
nullifiers. It is ironic that the memorial address for Old Hickory 
in Vicksburg was delivered by Jefferson Davis, who in his later 
career adhered to the party of Jackson but echoed the arguments 
of Poindexter.” 

92 Poindexter to editor of Raymond Mississippi Patriot, March 31, 1832, in 
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93 Washington United States Telegraph, April 13, 1835. 
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Annual Meeting 


By STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 


) SOUTHERN HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION MET AT THE 
Rice Hotel in Houston, Texas, on November 7-9, 1957. Despite 
the unusual distance from the membership center of the associa- 
tion, some five hundred members and guests were in attendance 
to revel in the generous dispensation of Texan hospitality pro- 
vided by the committee on local arrangements under the efficient 
co-chairmanship of William H. Masterson of Rice Institute and 
Edwin A. Miles of the University of Houston. A considerable 
number came from Texas and neighboring Southwestern states, 
and the association profited from a significant increase in the 
number of members in that area. 

The hospitality for which Texas is justly famous made its 
appearance on Wednesday evening when the executive council 
and committee chairmen were entertained with a delectable 
dinner at the Houston Club, with President Clanton W. Williams 
of the University of Houston and President William V. Houston of 
Rice Institute as hosts. Thereafter these two presidents and their 
respective institutions seemed to vie with one another in dis- 
playing their generosity. Both Mrs. Houston and Mrs. Williams 
gave coffees for the women members of the association and 
members’ wives. The University of Houston tendered a compli- 
mentary luncheon on Friday, and Rice Institute gave a reception 
at the magnificent Shamrock-Hilton Hotel that evening and pro- 
vided free tickets to the Rice-Arkansas football game Saturday 
afternoon. Other attractions provided by the committee on local 
arrangements were a tour of the city of Houston Thursday after- 
noon, a complimentary smoker Thursday evening at the Grand 
Prize Brewery, and a tour to the San Jacinto battleground on 
Friday afternoon. 
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The intellectual fare provided by the program committee was 
unusually diversified. Four sessions, in addition to the European 
breakfast conference, were in European history, two in Latin 
American, and two in the history of Texas and the Southwest. 
Vice-chairmen for these fields were John Ramsey, Harold A. 
Bierck, and R. W. Steen, respectively. The subject matter of the 
other sessions ranged over the various phases and periods of 
Southern and American history. Meeting jointly with the South- 
ern Historical Association were the American Studies Association 
(for whose program Martin Shockley was responsible) and the 
Texas State Historical Association; and the Phi Alpha Theta 
fraternity was reserved its usual spot on Thursday evening for 
an annual dinner. The book companies, whose displays and 
hospitality have featured the periphery of our annual meetings, 
actually participated in the regular program in an interesting 
session arranged by Bruce F. Denbo of the University of Ken- 
tucky Press. The chairman of the program committee is deeply 
grateful to the above-mentioned individuals and to the other 
regular members of the committee for their accepting and fulfill- 
ing the responsibility for most of the sessions of the 1957 meeting. 

The first regular session of the twenty-third annual meeting was 
the European history breakfast conference on Thursday with E. 
Malcolm Carroll presiding. Charles L. Mowat, editor of the 
Journal of Modern History, spoke about “Functions of the His- 
torical Journal.” He emphasized good writing and brevity as 
essential criteria for the selection of articles. He also stressed his 
own interest in problems of historical interpretation and biblio- 
graphical surveys and called attention to book reviews as an 
essential part of the Journal. The following officers were elected 
for the next year: J. Wesley Hoffmann, University of Tennessee, 
chairman; Oron J. Hale, University of Virginia, vice chairman; 
and Victor S. Mamatey, ‘Florida State University, secretary- 
treasurer. 

One of the four sessions held on Thursday morning at 9:45 
dealt with “The Trans-Mississippi West during the Civil War.” 
It was presided over by Barnes F. Lathrop of the University of 
Texas, and opened with an examination by William H. Wroten, 
Jr., Maryland State Teachers College (Salisbury), of “Opinions 
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Expressed in Colorado Newspapers on the Coming of the Civil 
War.” The greater part of the territorial press, preoccupied with 
local affairs, was at first incredulous toward secession, then 
hopeful of compromise, and finally ardent in developing the 
Union loyalty that prevailed in Colorado. 

Edwin C. McReynolds, University of Oklahoma, prefaced his 
account of “The Seminole Indians in the Civil War” with a 
review of their ante bellum history and then described their war- 
time divisions, fighting, and hardships. Halleck Tustenugge and 
John Chupco were Union leaders, and Colonel John Jumper led 
the Confederate faction. When the contest was over both factions 
had lost. 

Relying mainly upon manuscript sources, James L. Nichols, 
Jr., Stephen F. Austin State College, dealt with the handling by 
Confederate quartermasters of “The Tax-in-Kind in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department” and concluded that the tax rendered 
great service in supplying the army without arousing much oppo- 
sition of record. The principal problems of collection officers 
arose from lack of transportation and resultant spoilage, book- 
keeping nightmares, loss of personnel to the draft, and the col- 
lapse of the currency. 

As discussion leader, Ralph P. Bieber, Washington University, 
said that the Colorado paper used fresh material to advantage but 
quoted perhaps too freely from it. The Seminole paper, while 
handicapped in places by inadequate sources, described the tribe’s 
war experience at greater length than had been done before. He 
praised the paper on the tax-in-kind as an able contribution to 
the important, complicated, and neglected subject of the supply 
services of the Confederate army. 

The scheduling of the session on “The Role of the South in 
Recent Foreign Policy” for the first morning unhappily deprived 
that session of the presence of the announced chairman, Dewey 
W. Grantham of Vanderbilt University, who was delayed by 
adverse weather conditions from reaching Houston in time. In his 
place, Harold W. Bradley, also of Vanderbilt, acted as chairman. 

In presenting the opening paper, entitled “The South, Isolation- 
ism, and the Second World War,” Alexander DeConde of the 
University of Michigan attacked the widely accepted aphorism 


? 
$ 
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that the South was basically internationalist in its outlook. He 
suggested instead, as “a partial and tentative thesis,” the idea 
that the supposed internationalism of the South from 1939 to 
1941 and certain very recent manifestations of a reversion to isola- 
tionist views on the part of many Southern statesmen were the 
results of special ethnic, cultural, economic, and political condi- 
tions in the South. He advanced the provocative thesis that the 
South appeared to be more internationalist on the eve of Pearl 
Harbor because its people were in fact more isolated from Europe 
than were those in some other sections of the country. 

Earl R. Beck of Florida State University, who read the second 
paper, “The South and United States Foreign Policy on the Eve 
of Hitler,” sought to assess the reaction of Southern opinion to 
the most important issues in foreign policy during the last year 
of the Hoover administration. A majority of the Southern news- 
papers which he had examined approved the Stimson Doctrine, 
with some indicating that they would have supported an even 
stronger policy against Japan. There was also evident great 
interest in German political development. A “surprisingly high 
percentage” advocated a downward revision or even cancellation 
of war debts and reparations. The thesis of his paper was that 
the Hoover administration in 1932 almost closed the gap between 
a negative foreign policy and one which accepted active world 
responsibility, that this gap was not closed because the admin- 
istration feared hostile public reaction, but that the assumption 
of an active role in world affairs would have found “strong and 
widespread support in the South.” 

In a prepared comment on these two papers, Richard N. Cur- 
rent of the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 
pointed out that these two “informed and thoughtful papers” 
appeared to agree on the proposition that the South, as a region, 
has played a distinctive role in the making of foreign policy at 
certain times, but that the South has not always been consistent 
or unified in its attitude toward foreign affairs and that the South 
has not been, in the present century, consistently either “isola- 
tionist” or “internationalist” in outlook. He accepted Professor 
DeConde’s strictures upon the loose use of such terms as “isola- 
tionist” or “internationalist” and recommended that these terms 
be avoided wherever possible. 
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At a third Thursday morning session, presided over by Chase 
C. Mooney of Indiana University, three papers on Southern sub- 
versives were read. Thomas T. Hamilton of the University of 
Wichita, in his re-examination of the Denmark Vesey plot, raised 
the question whether the trials and executions stemmed from an 
actual conspiracy or from unsubstantial rumors supported by 
public hysteria. He indicated irregularities in the trials and testi- 
mony and seemed convinced that no real conspiracy existed. 

The paper on the Knights of the Golden Circle, by Roy S. 
Dunn of Texas Technological College, was built primarily around 
General George W. L. Bickley, “impresario” of the order. Formed 
in 1854, this personal “army” looked to expansion into Mexico, 
the creation of a new “nation,” and the possible addition of that 
“nation” to the United States. These goals did not materialize, 
and in 1860 the Knights gave their efforts to bringing about the 
secession of Texas. Later, they probably had a hand in the 
pro-Southern sentiment in the Northern states. 

Ted R. Worley of the Arkansas History Commission described 
the formation, activities, and suppression of the Arkansas Peace 
Society of 1861. This indigenous, mountain organization was 
Unionist only in the passive sense until suppression by the Con- 
federate States—including impressment into the army—forced the 
members into active Unionism. Mr. Worley gave a detailed and 
discerning analysis of the background and economic status of 
the Peace Society members. 

In the discussion of the papers, Frank W. Klingberg of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina said that some of Mr. Hamilton’s con- 
clusions were apparently not adequately substantiated by the 
records and that still further work on the Vesey plot would be 
profitable. He gave more praise to the other papers, raised some 
queries of relationships and activities, and expressed the desir- 
ability of further studies of this type in order better to under- 
stand Union sentiment within the Confederate States. 

At the session on the French Revolution, presided over by E. 
Malcolm Carroll of Duke University, Brooks Thompson of Troy 
(Alabama) State College, in a paper on “Science, Security, and 
the Committee of Public Safety,” took issue with the view that the 
Committee of Public Safety was hostile to science and technology. 
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The committee surrounded itself with an imposing array of 
famous scientists and sponsored much scientific investigation. 
Some scientists were dropped for security reasons, but security 
regulations were for the most part leniently enforced. In the 
case of the execution of Antoine Lavoisier, his national stature 
made intervention on his behalf too dangerous. 

In “English Liberty and the French Revolution,” Robert R. 
Rea of Alabama Polytechnic Institute went into the vain efforts 
of “The Friends of the Liberty of the Press” on behalf of freedom 
of expression against governmental and private repression in 
1792-1793. Thomas Erskine, Richard B. Sheridan, and Charles 
Grey were most active, and it was Sheridan’s “intoxicated ebulli- 
ence” that led to the desertion of Charles James Fox by dissident 
Whigs who then supported William Pitt’s ministry. 

Robert C. Bowles of West Virginia Wesleyan College attributed 
the critical views of a utopian Socialist, in “The Reaction of 
Charles Fourier to the French Revolution,” to loss of fortune, 
personal danger, and to tactical and doctrinal disagreement with 
the Revolutionary program. The total rejection of the Revolution 
was an integral part of his indictment of existing civilization. 

George V. Taylor of the University of North Carolina, the dis- 
cussion leader, called attention to the need of careful research 
into the fate of individual scientists before final conclusions can 
be reached about science and the Revolution. Complimenting 
Mr. Rea on the originality of his research, he thought that much 
remained to be done in regard to English radical groups. In con- 
nection with Mr. Bowles’s paper he pointed out the similarities 
between Fourier’s attitude and that of such rightists as Bonald 
and de Maistre. 

At Thursday noon a fair-sized crowd, which was considerably 
swelled by later arrivals, assembled at the subscription luncheon 
presided over by Walter B. Posey of Agnes Scott College and 
Emory University to hear Walter P. Webb of the University of 
Texas discuss “Economic Progress of the South, 1930-1950.” 
Mr. Webb called attention to a letter President Roosevelt wrote 
to the National Emergency Council in which he designated the 
South as the “economic problem No. 1 of the Nation” and in- 
structed the council to do something about it. What Mr. Webb 
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did was to measure the wealth of the three sections, the North, 
the South, and the West, in 1930 and again in 1950 to see if the 
relative economic position of the South, in relation to the other 
sections, had improved or deteriorated during the twenty years 
of Democratic administration. As bases of comparison he used 
several categories, such as bank assets or liabilities, bank deposits 
(demand and time), income per individual, and the percentage 
of income tax paid by the three sections on these two dates. The 
comparison showed that during this twenty-year period the South 
improved its relative position in all categories, the West improved 
its position in all but one category, and the North lost in every 
category. In some cases the South’s improvement was spectacular. 
For example, in 1930 it paid but 5.6 per cent of the income tax, 
but in 1950 its share was 15.4 per cent, nearly a threefold increase. 
The author expressed the opinion that the South’s position has 
continued to improve since 1950 and that its future prospects 
seem brighter than they have since the Civil War. He stated 
that the South faces two dangers: defection from the Democratic 
party, and that it will permit the racial issue of desegregation in 
the schools to turn it aside from the development of its vast 
resources. He thinks the South should proceed “with all delib- 
erate speed” to accept the inevitable on an issue that was settled 
during the Civil War. 

Papers at a well-attended Thursday afternoon session on “The 
American Revolution” were read by Robert Walter Coakley, 
Office of Military History, U. S. War Department, and Robert L. 
Ganyard, University of Houston. Mr. Coakley examined “The 
Depression of 1773 as an Economic Cause of the Revolution 
in Virginia,” finding conditions that encouraged revolutionary 
activity and particularly making possible the later rigid enforce- 
ment of the Continental Association. Good tobacco years follow- 
ing 1767 had brought overstocking of tobacco in Britain by 
mid-1772, serious overextension of credit, and resulting English 
bankruptcy. Contraction of Virginia credit followed. Unlike 
previous fluctuations in tobacco prices, this depression portended 
a vast economic reorientation in the colony, and contributed just 
as significantly to the growth of revolutionary sentiment as the 
more familiar political and social causes. 
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Mr. Ganyard’s paper on “Finance and Inflation in Revolutionary 
North Carolina” discussed, with statistical evidence, the four 
principal methods of finance employed by the state’s Revolution- 
ary government: currency emission, borrowing from the Conti- 
nental treasury, taxation, and the issuance after 1780 of large 
quantities of interest-bearing certificates. The currency debt 
was almost completely repudiated, borrowing collapsed with the 
failure of the Continental financial structure, taxation was hin- 
dered by collection difficulties and currency depreciation, and 
the certificates, partially redeemed later by land grants, rapidly 
depreciated in value. These financial policies, products of neces- 
sity, resulted in severe losses but allowed the state to maintain 
its war effort. 

William H. Seiler, Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 
who served as chairman and discussant for the session, praised 
both readers for their condensations of large amounts of source 
material but also raised questions which were successfully an- 
swered during the discussion period. Those asked of Mr. Coakley 
related to the extent of diversification of Virginia’s economy and 
the influence of indebtedness to British merchants; Mr. Ganyard 
was asked to explain his figures dealing with paper-money depre- 
ciation and whether there were any alternatives to the use of 
that type of currency. 

In a session on “Southern Railroads” James F. Doster of the 
University of Alabama told how the Georgia Railroad and Bank- 
ing Company was “living dangerously” while recovering from 
wartime destruction, expanding its branches and connecting 
lines, and paying large dividends until a successful lease of the 
properties was arranged in 1881. The display of a map of 
the road and its connecting lines was helpful. 

The second paper of the session, “The Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad and the Kentucky Legislature,” by Leonard P. Curry of 
the University of Kentucky, described the three-year ( 1869-1872) 
struggle of the city of Cincinnati, which built the Cincinnati 
Southern as a municipal project, to obtain the necessary permis- 
sion to cross the state of Kentucky. The opposition came from 
the L. & N. Railroad and the city of Louisville, and the contro- 
versy involved many charges and some evidence of bribery and 
corruption. 
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In his discussion of the two papers John F. Stover of Purdue 
University contrasted the positions of the railroads in Kentucky 
and Georgia in the postwar years. By way of minor criticism he 
thought that Mr. Doster might have overemphasized the financial 
problems of the Georgia road and that Mr. Curry might have 
given a broader view of the L. & N. dominance of the period. 
James W. Silver of the University of Mississippi presided over 
the session, and Howard K. Beale of the University of Wisconsin 
was the leading participant in the discussion from the floor. 

At the session on Inter-American history Thursday afternoon, 
some thirty-five were in attendance. In the absence of Leon F. 
Sensabaugh, William J. Griffith, Tulane University, ably took 
charge. Harold A. Bierck read a paper entitled “Early Trade 
Relations Between the United States and Puerto Rico, 1797- 
1830,” prepared by Arturo Santana of the University of Puerto 
Rico. Mr. Santana traced the course of Spanish West Indian 
island commercial relations with the United States beginning with 
the sale of slaves to the time when the northern republic became 
Puerto Rico’s chief supplier of foodstuffs and hardware in the late 
1820’s. Mr. Santana stressed the “off and on” nature of this trade 
until 1814, when Puerto Rico was granted the right to trade with 
all countries. He further emphasized that the Spanish West Indies 
became the United States’ chief source of island products in the 
second and third decades of the nineteenth century. 

Lawrence R. Nichols of the College of Charleston read a paper 
on “Antonio Maceo, Cuba, and the United States, 1868-1896,” 
which dealt with the Cuban patriot’s experiences stemming from 
his racial origins. The mulatto fought not only for independence 
but equal treatment for the Negroes. He did not, however, 
advocate a racial war. Some Cubans have presented him as the 
historical embodiment of hostility to the United States, for he 
opposed annexation to that country and also its direct intervention 
in the Cuban Revolution of 1895. But there is, Mr. Nichols 
stated, no concrete evidence that he was basically or essentially 
anti-American; what is clear is that Maceo was a zealous Cuban 
nationalist. 

Edmund T. Peckham, Rice Institute, discussed both papers, 
pointing out that Mr. Santana’s did much to correct the impression 
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that United States trade was mainly with the British and French 
West Indies; moreover, he praised his efforts in treating such 
nontrade factors as the impact of the Napoleonic Wars and pri- 
vateering. Respecting Mr. Nichols’ paper, Mr. Peckham pointed 
out that Maceo was not an extremist in his racial views, but was 
merely contending that no race should dominate another in a 
democracy. He compared Maceo with Aguinaldo concerning 
their views on annexation by the United States. A wide range 
of questions came from the floor respecting why Puerto Rico did 
not attempt to win its independence from Spain; what were 
Maceo’s economic views; and what was the effect of the abolition 
of slavery in Cuba on Maceo’s cause. Many concurred that such 
approaches to United States-Latin American relations were en- 
lightening and fundamental. 

In the absence of A. C. Krey of the University of Texas, Floyd 
S. Lear of Rice Institute presided over the medieval history ses- 
sion on Thursday afternoon. According to Harold S. Fink of the 
University of Tennessee, “The Role of Damascus in the Crusades” 
was its effort to remain independent of both the Selchuk Sultans 
and the crusaders. In his opinion, if the crusaders had realized 
that their security depended on Damascan independence, they 
might have saved themselves. But continued Christian attacks 
drove that state into the Pan-Islamic fold in 1154, and thus the 
career of Saladin and the ultimate end of the crusader states 
were foreshadowed. 

“The Closing of the Medieval Frontier and its Effects, 1250- 
1350 A.D.” was the subject of the second paper, by A. R. Lewis 
of the University of Texas. His thesis was that European medieval 
history can be studied as a forward movement of a frontier much 
as American history has been presented. Between 1250 and 1350 
the internal frontier of Western Europe ended and the external 
frontier contracted, with the following results: the end of urban 
growth and a rising class conflict in the towns; a move of the 
peasantry towards serfdom; and a financial stringency which 
helped cause political instability, religious weakness in the Pa- 
pacy, and a growth of large-scale taxation everywhere in Europe. 

In his discussion of the papers, George P. Cuttino of Emory 
University doubted if Mr. Fink had really indicated the role of 
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Damascus, and he raised two major objections to Mr. Lewis’ 
conclusions. First, he claimed the paper did not fulfill the con- 
ditions of the Turner thesis implying the collision of civilization 
and barbarism on a geographical frontier; and second, the period 
1250-1350 was not characterized by economic recession and 
diminishing urban activity as Mr. Lewis had indicated. In 
rebuttal Mr. Lewis pointed out that his discussion of frontiers 
was based on the Webb thesis rather than the Turner thesis. 
Although he admitted that his theory of diminished intensity of 
urban life was novel, he thought that the local statistics for 
England and the Low Countries cited by Mr. Cuttino did not 
invalidate his general position. Discussion from the floor also 
pointed up this difference of opinion. 

On Thursday evening a large crowd assembled for the annual 
Phi Alpha Theta Fraternity dinner, presided over by Joe B. 
Frantz of the University of Texas, intrigued by the title of the 
address by Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State University: “Pistols, 
Guns, and Cold Steel: Dueling and the Code of Honor in Amer- 
ica.” Mr. Davis lived up to expectations and presented a highly 
entertaining survey of dueling practices, rules, and incidents, 
which although emphasizing the South was not confined to 
that region. In addition to describing several codes and some 
bloody and humorous encounters, he traced the decline of the 
dueling practice to its final end about the turn of the twentieth 
century. 

The publishers’ panel on Friday morning agreed that the 
scholar’s greatest problem is his inability to write clearly and 
concisely. On the panel, which discussed “The Historian and the 
Book World Today,” were Alfred A. Knopf of Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., Savoie Lottinville, director of the University of Oklahoma 
Press, and Bruce F. Denbo, director of the University of Ken- 
tucky Press, who was chairman. Mr. Lottinville, who described 
the role of the university press in historical publishing, advised 
directors of research to keep their charges tuned to the twin 
problems of scope and literary skill. He quoted Woodrow Wilson 
in urging that “the scholar finds his immortality in the form he 
gives his work,” not its content, for content may be changed by 
force of subsequent research. The Oklahoma publisher, on the 
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basis of his nearly twenty-five years’ experience, denied that 
there are “scores of manuscripts of highest quality” going begging 
for publishers, as stated recently in Publisher's Weekly by Allan 
Angoff. “I personally will welcome,” he said, “these first-rate 
manuscripts. . . . I honestly believe that no first-rate scholarly 
manuscript goes unpublished today—particularly in the realm of 
history.” He added, however, that “the adjective in this case, 
like virtue, is rather absolute.” 

Mr. Knopf agreed, going so far as to say, “not even very bad 
manuscripts go begging these days,” although he acknowledged 
that a judgment of what was first-rate must be partially subjective. 
In commenting upon a survey (distributed in mimeographed 
form) by Mr. Denbo of sales figures on eighteen books selected 
by four outstanding historians as being the “best historical works 
of the past decade,” Mr. Knopf said that the poor sales showing 
of these works, six of which had sales of fewer than two thousand 
copies and ten fewer than five thousand, was occasioned by the 
fact that Americans, including historians and libraries, do not 
buy many books. This is a matter of attitude and habit, he said, 
not lack of money. In response to a comment from the audience 
suggesting that Europeans buy more books than do Americans 
because book prices in most European countries are lower, Mr. 
Knopf pointed out that book prices in France, for example, are 
just as high in proportion to the average Frenchman’s income as 
they are in America. He contended that poor writing is the main 
reason scholarly books fare poorly in sales in comparison to other 
books. “It is not a matter of literary talent,” he said, “but just 
plain inability of the scholar to say what he means with clarity 
and brevity.” 

Mr. Lottinville explained the process of selecting, manufactur- 
ing, and distributing scholarly books by university presses. The 
university publisher must venture $8,500 on every book pub- 
lished, he said, and because university presses have some limit 
to their budgets also, the university publisher must usually expect 
to get back from a half to two thirds of this investment in sales. 
Therefore, even for the university publisher, he said, “the race 
is to the swift and the victory is to the strong.” 

The joint session of the American Studies Association and the 
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Southern Historical Association, Friday morning, presided over 
by Walter P. Webb of the University of Texas, had as its topic 
“The Southern Scholar.” James Holladay of the University of 
Alabama, in his discussion of “Intellectual Freedom in the South,” 
pointed out that the chief obstacle to the attainment of intellectual 
freedom is the fact the lay boards of control of institutions of 
higher learning cannot ignore the voice of their constituents. 
Also, intellectual freedom is only one side of the coin; the other 
is intellectual responsibility. The teacher has a special responsi- 
bility both as a citizen and as a teacher. “The task of the teaching 
profession,” he said, “is to impress the student, the administration, 
the board of control, and finally the general public with the 
responsibilities of intelligent citizenship.” 

George P. Shannon of the Association of University Professors, 
although assigned the topic “Academic Tenure,” used as his sub- 
ject “The Scholar, Southern or Otherwise.” He earnestly con- 
tended that scholars must have not only freedom in research and 
teaching but also the same political and civic freedom as other 
citizens. “Otherwise, the most able and progressive will avoid 
the profession or, once in the profession, may develop habits of 
caution incompatible with the boldness of mind and imagination 
essential to great scholarship.” Although up to now colleges and 
universities in the South have a favorable record concerning aca- 
demic freedom and tenure, he saw a more difficult time approach- 
ing for Southern institutions. He suggested as the long-range 
mission of Southern scholarship “the bringing of the whole region 
nearer to the level of intellectual comprehension now represented 
by the scholars in its colleges and universities.” 

In the absence of the announced discussion leader, Ralph 
McGill of the Atlanta Constitution, the Rev. Carlyle Marney, 
Austin, Texas, eloquently discussed the papers and made perti- 
nent observations concerning the problems faced by Southern 
scholars. 

Another session on Friday morning, presided over by William 
B. Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin, discussed “A Half 
Century of Soldier Life.” John P. Bloom of Texas Western Col- 
lege limited his discussion to the experiences of Johnny Gringo 
“On Duty in Northern Mexico, 1846-1848,” and especially in 
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Monterrey and Saltillo. The experiences were largely those of 
hardship: inadequate medical service, shortage of supplies, sullen 
hostility of many Mexicans, and general ineptitude of American 
officers, which produced discomforts and suffering beyond the 
ken of modern mechanized soldiers. 

Harry W. Pfanz of the National Park Service in Gettysburg 
found that service “On Duty in the South During the Recon- 
struction Period” was equally disagreeable for the enlisted men 
of the regular army. After the first duties of enforcing the terms 
of surrender and restoring order and federal authority, the soldiers 
assisted federal and local officers in making arrests, preserving 
the peace, quelling disorders, and even in hunting moonshiners. 
In time their ministrations palled on the Unionists and carpet- 
baggers who at first depended on them, and the colored people 
tended to be hostile. Their relations grew better, however, with 
the former Confederate population. The soldiers themselves 
seemed to think that frontier duty was preferable to police work 
in the South. 

Don Rickey, park historian at the Custer Battlefield National 
Monument in Montana, might not have agreed with them. Dis- 
cussing “The Enlisted Men of the Indian Wars,” he pointed to 
the large number of desertions on the frontier, the unhappy con- 
ditions in frontier military posts, and the savagery of the enemy 
as making for hardships. Yet in the crucible of the frontier, a 
new army was molded (“the army of the Spanish-American War 
was a different army than the one that had passed into history 
in 1865”), and the experiences on the frontier became a part of 
the American military tradition. 

Discussing these papers, T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State 
University commended the speakers for their descriptions of the 
routine of soldier life. He raised a question, however, on the 
emphasis on routine in writings about the life of the common 
soldier. He suggested that biographers of the American G. I. 
should pay more attention to soldier opinion on political issues, 
the military system, and war aims. He called attention to the 
use of interviews in gathering material on recent wars. 

The fourth Friday morning session, on “The European Powers 
in the Near East,” was presided over by Edgar J. Fisher, con- 
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sultant and Southern regional representative of the American 
Friends of the Middle East. Two papers were presented: “Tur- 
key’s Quest for an Ideology at the Turn of the Century,” by G. G. 
Arnakis of the University of Texas, and “Some Aspects of British 
Policy in the Persian Gulf,” by L. C. Wright of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. 

The conflict of ideologies in Turkey, Mr. Armakis showed 
clearly, was between Pan-Islamists, Ottomanists, and Turanists. 
The despotic Abdul Hamid II sought to unite the Muslims under 
Turkey’s leadership but failed. The nineteenth-century reformers 
in Turkey tried to unite all ethnic groups in the Ottoman Empire 
peacefully, but this plan also failed. It was left to the Young 
Turks to strive for the ideal of Turanism, which was to associate 
the Ottoman Turks with the original Turks of the Central Asiatic 
Plateau, called Turan. This was to be a spiritual weapon against 
both German penetration and Russian expansion. Turan‘sm, an 
intellectual movement which nurtured modern Turkish national- 
ism, is an area of Turkish thought and action of which little 
is known. 

Mr. Wright’s paper indicated that British policy in the Persian 
Gulf had three main objectives: to promote trade, to secure 
British primacy in the area, and to protect India. More recently 
Britain’s interest in Persian Gulf oil has been a special considera- 
tion. In this region Russia, both Czarist and Communist, has 
been a definite threat. The new position of the United States in 
the Middle East has resulted in friction between the two great 
Anglo-Saxon democracies. This friction is offset, however, by a 
strong determination of both these powers to resist communism 
in the Persian Gulf and elsewhere. The chief reverses to Britain’s 
Persian Gulf interests were the Iranian crisis due to the national- 
ization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and the resentments 
of the Arabs due to Great Britain’s participation in aggression 
against Egypt in 1956 over the nationalization of the Suez Canal. 

Since the announced discussion leader, Fred J. Cox of Portland 
State College, was unable to attend, Chairman Fisher, who was 
formerly a dean and professor of history at Robert College, 
Istanbul, Turkey, served in this capacity. He observed that both 
papers dealt with Muslim lands, and that both Turkey and Iran 
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had experienced vigorous nationalist movements recently, in- 
volving political and social changes, brought about largely by the 
inadequacy of the old Islam and a reluctance to adjust quickly 
enough to the needs of the modern world. He criticized both 
papers, however, for their failure to mention Israel as one of the 
aggressors in 1956 against Nasser’s Egypt. A serious problem, he 
said, is the difficulty in which the United States finds itself, as 
leader of the free world, in filling the present Middle East vacuum 
in the Arab area in view of strong Zionist pressures to “sacrifice 
our true world interests for Israeli nationalist ends.” There fol- 
lowed an interesting discussion from the floor. 

At the annual business meeting of the association, Friday 
noon, the winner of the first Charles W. Ramsdell Award, for the 
best article published in the Journal of Southern History, 1955- 
1956, was announced. Robert R. Russel of Western Michigan 
College was the recipient for his “What Was the Compromise 
of 1850?” Secretary-Treasurer Bennett H. Wall, University of 
Kentucky, was in his usual form in presenting his annual report. 
The presidential address, “West by South,” of Robert Selph Henry 
at the annual dinner Friday evening was well received, and the 
“Colonel” was immediately rewarded by being made an honorary 
admiral in the Texas navy, the presentation being made by W. H. 
Masterson. Since both the presidential address and the secre- 
tary’s report are published in this issue of the Journal, they need 
not be reviewed here. 

The afternoon sessions on Friday were scheduled for 2:00 p.m. 
in order to allow ample time for the migration to the Shamrock- 
Hilton Hotel for the Rice reception and the annual dinner. One 
session was devoted to Southwestern history under the chairman- 
ship of G. W. McGinty of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Appro- 
priately, in view of the centennial celebration of the event, the 
first of three papers dealt with “The Overland Mail.” Rupert N. 
Richardson of Hardin-Simmons University discussed the trials 
and hardships of transporting the mail to the Pacific Coast in the 
early years. After a brief mention of the San Antonio-San Diego 
Overland Mail, July 9, 1857, to August 1861, the first mail to the 
Pacific to maintain a schedule consistently, he took up the South- 
ern Overland Mail and stage service or Butterfield Overland 
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Mail, September 1858 to March 1861. The Butterfield corporation 
was capitalized at $2,000,000, employed two thousand people in 
preparing the line, purchased eighteen hundred horses and mules, 
and spent $350,000 for teams and carriages. Politics was involved 
in selecting the route: St. Louis and Memphis to El] Paso, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. The passenger service was relatively 
unimportznt, the transporting of letter mail was a national service 
of moderate value, but the news-carrying value of the under- 
taking was extensive, and it was a unifying force in a time of 
great sectional stress. 

In the second paper, B. B. Chapman of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity defined “The Legal Sooners of 1889 in Oklahoma” as 
government employees, or those with a special permit to enter the 
Oklahoma district because of their occupation, such as railway 
employees and deputy marshals. These people had a prominent 
part in the surveying of the Guthrie townsite before the formal 
opening of the territory on April 22, 1889. He quoted, from 
records in the National Archives, a federal inspector as saying 
that deputy marshals and deputy collectors were the main cause 
of wrongs and friction among the settlers. Much of the litigation 
growing out of the land titles concerned the activities of the 
legal “sooners,” with the Secretary of the Interior being the chief 
arbitrator in these matters. Appeals to the courts resulted in 
affirming his decision in the great majority of cases. 

John Q. Anderson of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege discussed the interest of Ralph Waldo Emerson in the South- 
west as revealed in his journals. Although opposed to the spread 
of slavery, Emerson predicted in 1844 that the United States 
would annex Texas and expand to the Pacific Coast. He believed 
that the spread of American democratic institutions was inevit- 
able; nevertheless, he attended anti-Texas meetings and spoke of 
the Mexican War as “Mr. Polk’s War.” To him war as a means 
of spreading American democracy was immoral, and he accused 
politicians and newspaper editors of agitating the situation. 

Frank D. Reeve of the University of New Mexico led the dis- 
cussion of the three papers, which he said had one common 
factor—they dealt with the “horse and buggy” era. He believed 
that Emerson’s statement—“questions over constitutionality are 
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trivial”—is open to challenge. He pointed out that Mr. Richard- 
son’s paper emphasized the human side of the overland mail and 
showed that the zeal of the newspaperman a century ago was 
not much different from that of today. Regarding Mr. Chapman’s 
summary, he thought that a “legal sooner” in reality was not 
legal, and he objected to the overtone implying that the legal 
“sooner” did not receive justice. 

The second Friday afternoon session, presided over by Alfred 
B. Sears of the University of Oklahoma, considered two aspects 
of the Negro in the post bellum South. Robert E. Corlew of 
Middle Tennessee State College, discussing “The Negro in Ten- 
nessee Politics, 1865-1900,” pointed out that Tennessee Negroes 
had considerable political freedom until 1895, several serving in 
the state legislature in the 1880's. But owing to the opposition 
of the East Tennessee white Republicans the national Republican 
party was unresponsive to Negroes’ petitions and gave them little 
or no support. Gradually the Negroes became disillusioned and 
tended to drift into the Democratic party, reluctantly realizing 
that the state Republicans were interested only in their votes and 
were unwilling to share the spoils of office with them. 

Edward E. Gaston of the Georgia Institute of Technology dis- 
cussed “The Negro Wage Earner in Georgia, 1890-1914.” During 
that period farm employers sought to adjust their agricultural 
economy to use their labor force more efficiently. Some planted 
less cotton and diversified their crops; some mechanized their 
farms; some sought, unsuccessfully, cheap white migrant labor 
which they hoped would be more efficient than the Negroes. 
These measures were of little help because the better hands left 
the farms for the new industries being established locally or in the 
North and East, and employers, both industrial and agricultural, 
tended to hire women and children—both black and white— 
rather than semiskilled male adults. In general the old idea that 
Negroes were less inclined than whites to seek employment and 
stick with it, Mr. Gaston said, is not borne out by the census 
figures. At all times during the period the employment rate was 
greater for Negroes than for whites. How efficient Negro labor 
is, compared with whites, is still a debatable question. 

Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., of Mary Baldwin College, commenting 
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briefly on the two papers, emphasized that the better strategic 
position enjoyed by the Negro since 1920 is due to the industrial- 
ization and agricultural diversification of the South and the fairly 
enlightened policy of national labor unions in organizing Southern 
labor. He believed that the gradual achievement of economic 
parity of Negro and white labor would ultimately correct much 
of the political and social unrest which has existed so long. 

The session on Latin American History, with C. Harvey Gard- 
iner of Southern Illinois University in the chair, offered a program 
centered on early republican Central America. Discussing “José 
del Valle as a Member of the Supreme Executive Power of the 
Constitutent Assembly of Guatemala, 1824-25,” Louis E. Bum- 
gartner of Birmingham-Southern College focused attention on a 
capable and experienced leader who, though lacking real power, 
nonetheless struggled for better educational facilities, an im- 
proved economy, and national political unity. 

Robert A. Naylor of Alabama Polytechnic Institute spoke on 
“Commercial Interests as a Determinant of British Policy in 
Central America prior to 1850.” Viewing both individuals and 
general activity, this paper emphasized the unilaterally executed 
British policies which derived primarily from British merchants 
in the area rather than from Foreign Office functionaries. 

Commentator Franklin D. Parker of the Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, even as he affirmed the signifi- 
cance of both themes, made a detailed plea for perspective, 
indicating the need for evaluating Valle’s motives and the need 
for placing British commercial activity in the spectrum of total 
British activity. Floor discussion underscored the problems of 
perspective in this historical area in which great need exists 
for basic research. 

Appraisal, analysis, and sage advice characterized the three 
papers on biography at a crowded session presided over by 
Herbert Gambrell of Southern Methodist University. Holman 
Hamilton, University of Kentucky, cited notable recent biog- 
raphies as evidence that poets, statesmen, newspapermen, and 
professors are demonstrating that it is possible to reveal “the real 
man behind the facade of official documents” by industry, humor, 
self-criticism, and sound scholarship. He felt that biographers 
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have outstripped novelists for fifty years, to make this “American 
biography’s golden age”; and greater achievement may lie ahead. 

Gerald M. Capers of Newcomb College, Tulane University, 
analyzed the political dilemmas of Stephen A. Douglas: how by 
concessions to slavery he lost the support of his own Northwest 
and the 1852 and 1856 presidential nomination; then how by 
blocking admission of Kansas as a slave state, he won the 1860 
nomination but lost his Southern supporters and the election. 
Douglas held that territories had the same sovereignty over 
domestic institutions that states had, while Southern ultras 
claimed that territories had no right to decide the slavery issue. 
Mr. Capers suggested that if Douglas’ view had prevailed, civil 
war might have been averted, as Alexander Stephens once said. 

John P. Dyer of Tulane University pointed out, with illustrative 
examples, some pitfalls a biographer should avoid. Among them 
were acceptance as reliable of primary sources written long after 
the event; the temptation to become a defender rather than an 
objective interpreter of his subject; and the temptation to fill in 
gaps when he lacks proof of what he believes to be true. Finally 
he posed the problem of dealing with relatives who “want to 
help.” 

In his discussion of the papers, LeRoy H. Fischer of Oklahoma 
State University called attention to the wide latitude spanned 
by the three contributions, moving in quick order from a present- 
status appraisal to a research interpretation and then on to a 
discussion of author pitfalls. He suggested that a reason why 
many readers show a preference for biography is unquestionably 
the result of good writing, a desideratum due in part to the 
journalist turned biographer, with Mr. Hamilton Exhibit A. Mr. 
Capers, he said, ably summarized the plight of Douglas in the 
role of compromiser, unable to go beyond the concession of 
popular sovereignty and still hope to preserve the national struc- 
ture of the Democratic party and with it the Union. Mr. Fischer 
commended Mr. Dyer’s résumé of the biographer’s problems, but 
he disagreed with him slightly in regard to the question of “filling 
in gaps.” He thought that if the biographer “is firmly convinced 
that certain motives prevailed short of documentary proof, it is 
his license and duty to present them unabridged with no more 
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than a qualifying phrase.” These comments were followed by a 
stimulating discussion from the floor. 

The program committee’s experiment with the scheduling of 
four sessions on Saturday morning instead of the customary three 
was reasonably successful. All four were quite well attended. 
Whether this was due to the enticing nature of the programs or 
the prospect of an excellent football game between two well- 
matched teams on Saturday afternoon cannot be determined. 

One Saturday morning session, on “Southern Medical History,” 
presided over by H. H. Cunningham of Elon College, opened 
with a paper on “Folk Medicine in the Old South,” by Weymouth 
T. Jordan of Florida State University. Basing his presentation on 
plantation and farm daybooks, county records, private corre- 
spondence, and particularly agricultural magazines, Mr. Jordan 
mentioned the more prevalent ailments and pointed out some 
typical methods of preparing and administering herb medicines. 
Folk medicine, he asserted, resulted from trial-and-error pro- 
cedures, and he discovered that some homemade medicines were 
little different from their modern-day counterparts. 

“Some Aspects of the Confederate Medical Service,” by A. 
Taber Green, Jr. of the University of Mississippi, was based 
primarily upon the papers of Surgeon Samuel H. Stout, one of the 
Southern Confederacy’s ablest medical officers. Contending that 
many of the problems confronting Stout in the West were com- 
mon to the entire Medical Service, Mr. Green reviewed the 
difficulties encountered in that sector between June 1862 and 
September 1864. Particular attention was given to the Stout- 
Bragg emphasis on the mobility of hospital units. 

Another aspect of wartime medicine was dealt with by J. 
Harvey Young of Emory University in “Patent Medicines and the 
Civil War,” a paper that revealed the war's impact upon medical 
quackery. Explaining how the war opened new opportunities 
for profits in the patent-medicine industry, he told how the 
nostrum makers wrapped themselves in the flag when advertising 
and even promised that their remedies could cure complaints 
peculiar to the troops. 

The discussion leader, W. D. Postell of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, pointed to certain topics touched 
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upon in the papers that invited further investigation and found 
little to criticize except Mr. Green’s grave oversight in failing to 
mention the distinguished service rendered the Army of Ten- 
nessee by Dr. Philip Postell, grandfather of the discussion leader. 

Also on Saturday morning a large and attentive group gathered 
for the session on “Russia and Communism,” presided over by 
John R. Hubbard, Newcomb College of Tulane University. The 
first of three extremely interesting and provocative papers was 
read by Ronald F. Drew, University of Houston, under the title 
“Siberia: A Russian Colonial Experiment.” Contrasting the Rus- 
sian motives and techniques of expansion and territorial develop- 
ment with the traditional mercantilist concepts of Western 
colonial powers, Mr. Drew pointed out sharp differences in the 
Russian progress toward the Pacific, particularly in the treatment 
accorded the native populations. 

Victor S. Mamatey of Florida State University then presented 
his paper on “The March Revolution and the Austrian Slavs.” He 
pointed out that the revolutionary fervor among the Austrian 
Slavs received much impetus from the events in Russia in 1917 
but that no material assistance was forthcoming because of the 
Russians’ preoccupation with their own upheaval. 

The concluding paper was given by Thomas T. Hammond of 
the University of Virginia on “The Origins of National Commu- 
nism.” Here the argument was advanced that Tito’s experiment 
in so-called “national communism” was in reality not a new con- 
cept at all but simply a means of self-defense against the Soviet 
brand of nationalism deliberately nurtured by Stalin and his suc- 
cessors. According to Mr. Hammond, Marx had sadly under- 
estimated the virility of nationalism, and what Stalin, Tito, 
Gomulka, and company had demonstrated was that communism 
and nationalism are not incompatible and that the approach to 
communism must be tempered by national differences and thus 
vary from country to country. 

The session was concluded with a lucid summation by C. Jay 
Smith of the University of Georgia, who noted that the burgeon- 
ing of Russian studies throughout the country was evidenced by 
the geographical separation of the speakers on the program. He 
also made a plea for a revision of our standard but worn-out 
concepts of nationalism. 
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The topic for the joint session of the Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation and the Texas State Historical Association was “Texas.” 
The first paper, “The Texan of 1860,” by Miss Llerena Friend, 
librarian for the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center of the 
University of Texas, analyzed the racial, economic, and social 
organization of Texas in 1860 as revealed by the census of 1860, 
the type of publications in 1860, and the description of the people 
based on accounts of writers. The population of over forty 
thousand included people from every state in the Union as well 
as large numbers from foreign countries. Whatever his racial 
stock or his geographical origin, the Texan of 1860 was every- 
where regarded as a “first class fighting man” with an oversized 
ego and a penchant for braggadocio. Texas was a fast-growing, 
exuberant young state, and the Texan of 1860 was a creature of 
intense local loyalty and rugged individualism. 

“The Texas Court of Claims, 1856-1861,” according to Thomas 
L. Miller of the A. & M. College of Texas, originated in the frauds 
and scandals connected with the land grants dating from the 
earliest times. In October 1855 the Adjutant General’s office was 
destroyed by a fire of suspected incendiary origin. All records of 
certificates which had been issued for military service as well as 
all papers necessary to prove future claims were lost. The court, 
created by an act of 1856, was to “ascertain the legal claims for 
money and land against Texas.” It had power to approve applica- 
tions for land certificates due for military service as well as head- 
right grants. This was no small task, but the record shows that 
it was efficiently performed. 

In the third paper of the session, James T. Babb of Yale Uni- 
versity sketched the background for the acquisition of the Streeter 
Collection of Texas Materials by Yale and described the collec- 
tion. Yale’s notable collection of Western Americana was due to 
the zeal of Henry R. Wagner of the class of 1884 and that of a 
number of Yale scientists and graduates. One important acquisi- 
tion, in 1945, the papers collected by William Robertson Coe, 
included no items on Texas, since Mr. Coe had not wished to 
compete with Thomas W. Streeter. To fill this gap Yale suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the Streeter Collection with money raised 
by friends of the Yale library. Mr. Babb extended a cordial 
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invitation to those interested to visit the library and to see and 
use the material. Mrs. Merle Duncan of Baylor University pre- 
sided and Walter Brown of the University of Arkansas was the 
discussant at this session. 

The session on “Presidential Politics” drew an especially good 
Saturday morning attendance. Culver H. Smith of the University 
of Chattanooga presided. Fletcher M. Green of the University of 
North Carolina presented an entertaining paper on “Presidential 
Tours in the Old South” in which he noted that only seven of the 
first fifteen presidents did any touring and only four of these 
visited the South. The most extensive tours were taken by Wash- 
ington and Monroe. They were interested in learning more about 
the resources, people, and defenses of the country and in strength- 
ening loyalty to the national government—aims which were in 
large measure accomplished. Polk and Buchanan went only as far 
as North Carolina, each to the state university, which awarded 
them honorary degrees. Buchanan used the trip to exhort his 
audiences to support the Constitution and the Union. 

W. Burlie Brown of Tulane University, using the title “Presi- 
dential Candidates and the Fireside Virtues,” gave an enjoyable 
description of presidential campaign biographies of major party 
candidates from Jackson to Eisenhower. His analysis revealed 
that these biographies appealed to the voter by picturing the 
candidate as Everyman—as one who lived comfortably on modest 
means, loving his simple home, with a wife equally at ease behind 
the kitchen stove or before the public, delighting in their chil- 
dren, and behaving in a manner approved by the community. 
The candidates were portrayed as plain men, scorning fashion, 
forthright in speech, unpretentious in manner, and as American 
as apple pie. 

Harris G. Warren of Miami University, serving as discussion 
leader, enriched the program with pertinent observations relating 
to both papers. Discussion from the floor followed, but had to 
be curtailed because of the urgency of departure schedules. 





Annual Report of the 


Secretary - Treasurer 


By BENNETT H. WALL 


yi SOUTHERN HisTORICAL ASSOCIATION IN 1957 EXPERI- 
enced no startling changes in so far as the records of the secretary- 
treasurer reveal. The membership increased slightly; the opera- 
tional expenses also increased. The volume of work, however, 
did not spiral but rather rocketed upward. 

President Robert S. Henry entered his duties promptly and 
vigorously. All committees began work early in the year. The 
annual meeting in Houston, November 7-9, benefited by his care- 
ful planning as well as that of the program chairman, Stanley J. 
Folmsbee, and the adept local arrangements co-chairmen, Edwin 
A. Miles and William H. Masterson. Membership chairman 
Malcolm C. McMillan was also early in the field with his 
committee. 

Few members are aware of the exacting work, continuous de- 
tiled correspondence, and harassing delays that go into plan- 
ning and executing the business necessary to the affairs of the 
Association. Therefore, it is fitting to point out to the members 
the virtually unsung activities of committees such as those re- 
ferred to above. To those should be added the work of David M. 
Potter and his committee on the Ramsdell article award; Frontis 
W. Johnston and the nominating committee; editor J. Merton 
England and editorial associate Will D. Gilliam; and the executive 
council of the Association. 

On January 1, 1957, there were 1,906 members in the United 
States and thirty-two members in foreign countries. At the end 
of the year there were 1,910 domestic memberships and thirty- 
eight abroad. During the year there was a net gain in member- 
ship of ten. The members of December 31, 1957, were classified 
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as follows: 1,276 regular members, 577 libraries, 25 life members, 
and 70 exchanges. During the year 204 members resigned or 
were dropped as delinquents, and 214 new members were added. 
Significantly, library subscriptions increased out of proportion 
to the personal memberships, or from 529 in January to 577 in 
December. All of the forty-eight states are represented on the 
membership roll, and only one of them is rep 2sented solely by 
an exchange. Texas leads in the number of numbers with 199, 
followed by Tennessee with 144, North Carolina with 126, Ala- 
bama. with 124, Georgia with 116, and Virginia with 110. The 
fourteen foreign countries represented through thirty-eight mem- 
berships include not only western European and other American 
nations, but Red China. We have at last cracked the Iron 
Curtain. The secretary will be interested in watching for the 
development of a Shanghai Civil War Round Table. 

It should be pointed out that within our membership we have 
approximately eight hundred members from whom dues are 
barely adequate to meet the costs of printing, handling, and 
mailing the Journal. Most library subscriptions are handled 
through agencies at a discount of 10 per cent, which is a much 
smaller reduction than they receive from many similar publica- 
tions. Furthermore, we have more than two hundred student 
members at a special rate of three dollars. When exchanges are 
added to these two classes of members, it can be readily seen 
that almost half of our members provide little or no income above 
the minimum necessary to pay the actual costs of the Journal of 
more than seventy cents per issue exclusive of all office work and 
necessary correspondence. 

For several years our income has exceeded our expenditures 
in almost direct ratio to the demand for back numbers and to 
advertising in the program and Journal. These income sources 
are completely unpredictable. Nor can we assume that necessary 
expenditures will remain at their present level. 

Under our present bylaws any change in dues would not take 
effect for more than two years after the executive council 
decided to put such a change before the members. The procedure 
as it now operates would require a decision by the council at one 
annual meeting, circulation of the proposed change one month in 
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advance of the next annual meeting, and approval by the mem- 
bership, with the dues to take effect in the year following. How- 
ever, some members, libraries, and agencies start paying dues in 
advance in the fall. If increased dues went into immediate effect, 
all of those who paid in advance would have to be credited with 
full payment or billed for the additional amount. 

The executive council considered this question on November 
6 and recommended an amendment to the bylaws to be voted 
on at the annual meeting in 1958. This amendment will permit 
the council to recommend a change in the dues at the annual 
meeting then in session, to be acted on at the business meeting 
of that session, and to take effect thirteen months later. This 
would eliminate the necessity for circulating the proposed change 
a month in advance of the meeting the following year and permit 
adequate time to inform all members of the change. 

Our border-line financial balancing as well as current in- 
flationary trends certainly emphasize the need for making such 
a change operative within a year should it become necessary. Not 
only are many charges increasing, but the cost of handling the 
Journal is increasing out of proportion to other expenditures. If 
there were any way that this matter could be graphically pre- 
sented to our membership, the dues conceivably might be al- 
lowed to remain at the present four-dollar rate. However, either 
negligence or pressure of finances causes an increasing number 
of members to become delinquent. This necessitates much billing. 
Few bother to resign or to indicate they are dropping, but let their 
memberships drag out. This places most of them in the delinquent 
file. Additionally, members are constantly moving and seldom 
trouble themselves to inform us regarding address changes. This 
is especially true of student members. The complaints of failure 
to receive the Journal and correspondence with such persons to 
determine whether they have received it increase costs. There 
are at present ninety-eight members of the Association who have 
never given change-of-address information. On the other hand 
there are several who send three or more changes each year. 

To be specific concerning one changing aspect of our financial 
operation, I relate the following: The secretary, without any in- 
tention of gouging and with council approval, instituted a policy 
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of soliciting advertisements for the program and publishers’ ex- 
hibits for the meetings. It was hoped that revenue from these 
might defray the cost of the program and pay some other ex- 
penses. It did for a while, but then the crisis historians moved 
in. They have, through genuine interest, as well as through the 
application of the “quick sell” technique, so increased the cost 
of the program that the council on November 6, 1957, approved 
a policy of limiting certain changes in the galley and page proof 
of the program. 

No program should fall into the category of a “vanity” per- 
formance. It may be that too many persons accept invitations to 
prepare papers for the annual meeting with only a vague idea of 
what they will read or what titles they will give their papers. 
Under the lash of the program chairman they get to work in 
June—by sending in titles. Then they start research. Then in late’ 
August they send in changes of titles. And after that they send 
several more title revisions, continuing until they receive their 
copies of the printed program in October. 

The secretary has grown weary of such revisionist historians. 
The secretary—no mean trencherman—operates on the assump- 
tion that he who judges the quality of pie by the height of the 
meringue will suffer tummyache. In the future he will assume 
that a paper titled “The Death of John Smith” is expressive 
enough. It will not be changed in August to “Whither Mankind? 
Smith Takes Off,” and later, in page proof, to “Smith Departs: 
Fate Breaks Another Thread.” 

The labor charges for such changes are more than six dollars 
an hour plus the time of the program committee, the chairman, 
and the secretary. In one year of the last six, corrections of the 
type described above doubled the total cost of the program. 
Entire pages were reset. 

On November 6, 1957, the council approved a policy of charg- 
ing for the program at future meetings. All members should re- 
ceive a program through the mail at least two weeks before the 
annual meeting. Furthermore, information concerning the meet- 
ing is available in each issue of the Journal, and the dates, meeting 
place, and headquarters hotel are listed on the dues cards. The 
printing charge for a thousand extra copies of the program is too 
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great to be continued when it serves primarily to provide mem- 
bers extra copies to discard daily during the annual meeting. The 
statement at the end of this report includes an item of $402 for 
the 1957 program. When you receive your copy of the next pro- 
gram, be sure to save it for convention use. 

In May 1957 the Association participated in its customary joint 
session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. The 
subject of this session was “Expansion and Diplomacy.” Papers 
were read by C. Stanley Urban of Park College and Brainerd 
Dyer of the University of California, Los Angeles. The meeting 
was presided over by Harris G. Warren, and Charles G. Summer- 
sell served as critic. In December the Association participated in 
a joint session with the American Historical Association on the 
subject of “American Race Relations.” Papers were read by Mary 
E. Young of the Ohio State University and Richard Bardolph of 
the Woman's College, University of North Carolina. Walter B. 
Posey of Agnes Scott College and Emory University served as 
chairman, and Bernard Mayo of the University of Virginia was 
the commentator. These were well-attended sessions. 

On May 8, 1957, James W. Patton represented the Association 
at the inauguration of William Clyde Friday as president of the 
University of North Carolina. There are undoubtedly other such 
items that should have been called to the attention of the secre- 
tary. 

The winner of the Charles W. Ramsdell Award for the best 
article published in the Journal of Southern History during the 
years 1955 and 1956 was Robert R. Russel of Western Michigan 
College. Professor Russel’s article, “What Was the Compromise 
of 1850?” appeared in the August 1956 issue of the magazine. 
The selection committee was: David M. Potter, chairman, Joseph 
J. Mathews, and Robert H. Woody. 

Never before has the attention of the secretary been more 
vividly called to the degree of rank happiness that pervades this 
profession. While the designation of “Mr.” is quite rare in Ken- 
tucky, the secretary had previously considered it to be customary 
elsewhere. However, member after member of the Association 
expects the mailing plates to be changed in accordance with 
every added degree and increase in rank. Scores of persons write 
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in annually asking that “Mr.” be changed to “Dr.,” “Assistant Pro- 
fessor” to “Associate Professor,” and so on. While there may be 
some reason for this rank sensitivity when dealing with those 
members on active service with the armed forces, the secretary is 
certain that on the address plates of the Association all members 
should be referred to as Mr., Mrs., or Miss. There are no in- 
betweens. 

During the year, the secretary is happy to report, there was a 
renaissance of poetic fervor among our members. He is willing 
to award the Pancake Prize for Poetic Achievement to two— 
happily for learning—historians, one from Arkansas and the other 
an ex-Mississippian now in Ohio. The Arkansan paid his bill 
with: 

“To pay my bills it’s nip and tuck, 
But no use to tarry—Big Ben has struck!” 


The Mississippian went him one better and indicated why he was 
engaged in deficit financing: 


“Believe it or not, here are my dues. 
Just what's left from illegal booze. 


So I send it all from me to youse.” 


The secretary merely reports to the Association. He does not 
vouch for the quality of the poetry he receives nor, under our 
constitution, grant license, though conceivably he might issue 
letters of reprisal. 

The secretary is pleased to report that he is evidently making a 
large impression upon his correspondents. So far as he knows, 
there has never been on the letterhead of the Association any 
reference to the building which houses the University of Ken- 
tucky history department offices. Yet, during the year he received 
several pieces of mail addressed to “Mr. Frazee Hall.” While 
struggling to regain his composure after receiving two such mis- 
sives last summer, the secretary was subjected to, and his ego 
further inflated by, a constant stream of letters from the member- 
ship committee, members of the executive council, and just mem- 
bers addressed to the secretary at Lexington, Virginia, Lexington, 
North Carolina, Lexington, Massachusetts, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and Frankfort, Kentucky. Several association committee mem- 
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bers and one council member addressed him at the University of 
Louisville. 

As directed by the Association in November 1956 the secretary 
corresponded with the state of Texas concerning the disposition 
of the Texas archives in what members termed inadequate re- 
positories. It is my sincere hope that if balm is unavailable for 
the wounded hide of the secretary, the Texas members respon- 
sible for this fiasco will find other liquids to appease his hurt. 
I wrote a careful, high-flying, and formal letter transmitting the 
resolutions adopted in Durham on this matter. Mr. J. M. Patter- 
son of the Texas State Board of Control] disdained a direct reply 
and sent instead a copy of a letter addressed to another organiza- 
tion which he said was self-explanatory. The letter is entirely too 
long to be quoted. However, the secretary feels it necessary to 
quote a portion of the concluding paragraph: 


It is unfortunate that you and your association have directed this 
criticism at the Board of Control, but notwithstanding this, I feel 
sure that if you and your association will concentrate your efforts on 
developing and financing a reasonable plan that you will find the 
various state departments cooperative. 


A sobering point related to the economic status of our profession 
is somewhat reflected in the formal resignation from the As- 
sociation of nine historians who retired last June. All of these 
had been members for years, and all gave as the reason for 
resigning their inability to continue their subscriptions since they 
were not teaching and their retirement pay was insufficient to 
permit them to keep up their membership in professional as- 
sociations. A committee of the executive council is studying 
classes of membership, including emeritus membership. 

The Association has entered into a contract with University 
Microfilms at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and the Journal is now avail- 
able on microfilm. 

At the annual meeting of the executive council the editor 
recommended and the council approved for the board of editors 
Herbert Weaver of Vanderbilt University and J. Harvey Young 
of Emory University to replace Lewis E. Atherton of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Lester J. Cappon of the Institute of Early 
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American History and Culture, whose terms expired in 1957. 
At the business session Walter B. Posey was elected president 
and T. Harry Williams vice-president. Rembert W. Patrick and 
Alfred B. Sears were elected to the executive council, replacing 
Robert C. Cotner and Edward Younger, whose terms expired. 

The executive council on November 6, 1957, voted to accept 
the invitation of Vanderbilt University, Peabody College, the 
Tennessee Historical Society, and the Tennessee Historical Com- 
mission to hold the 1958 meeting in Nashville, Tennessee, on 
November 6, 7, and 8. The invitation of Emory University and 
Agnes Scott College to meet in Atlanta in November 1959 was 
also accepted. 

The secretary wishes to thank Malcolm C. McMillan and the 
membership committee for a very thorough job during the year, 
and David Donald, Robert S. Maxwell, John Ezell, John Duffy, 
and Miss Doris King for excellent recruiting though they were 
not members of the committee. His thanks also go to President 
Henry, the executive council, program chairman Folmsbee, and 
local arrangements co-chairmen Miles and Masterson for their 
excellent co-operation during the year. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1957 


Balance as of January 1, 1957: 
Investments: 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F 
6 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F @ $740.00 
5 U. S. Saving Bonds, 
Series J @ $720.00 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 


Interest accrued but not collected, 


Total investments 
Checking account, First National Bank, 
Lexington, Ky. (Jan. 1, 1957) 
Total balance, January 1, 1957 
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Receipts, January 1-December 31, 1957: 
Annual dues collected 
Sale of reprints and back numbers of 
Journal of Southern History 
Advertising in Journal and exhibit 
rentals collected 
Other receipts (1957 convention 
exhibit space, lists sold, etc. ) 
Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued 
but not collected, 1957 
Total receipts 
Total to be accounted for 
Disbursements, January 1-December 
$1, 1957: 
For printing: 
February, May, and August, 1957 
Journal of Southern History $4,370.50 
Miscellaneous printing (dues and 
ballot cards, committee and of- 
ficial stationery, Journal mailing 
envelopes, form letters, member- 
ship committee materials ) 
Reprints 
1957 program 
Index and title page, Volume XXII 
Total printing 
Miscellaneous expenses: 
Mailing deposits 250.00 
Office supplies and service charges 167.72 
Equipment purchased 
Freight and express 
Telephone and telegraph 
For mailing plates and addressing 
Journal 
Southern Humanities Conference 
1958 membership 
Refunds on overpaid and 
cancelled accounts 
Rice Hotel space rental 
Clerical and stenographic 
assistance 
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Postal and mailing accounts, 
officials and committees 
Ramsdell Award 
Total miscellaneous expenses .... $2,172.76 
Other expenses: 
Secretary's compensation 
Total other expenses 


Total disbursements $ 8,497.01 
Balance as of December 31, 1957 .... $14,570.13 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Investments: 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, Series F 
@ $370.00 
4 U.S. Saving Bonds, Series F 


8 U. S. Saving Bonds, Series J 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, Series F 


Interest accrued but not collected, 
1950-1957 


Total investments $14,005.00 


Checking account, First National Bank, 
Lexington, Ky. (December 31, 1957) 565.13 


$14,570.13 





Book Reviews 


The Lasting South: Fourteen Southerners Look at Their Home. Edited 
by Louis D. Rubin, Jr. and James Jackson Kilpatrick. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1957. Pp. xii, 208. $5.50.) 


The South of today or yesterday is a wide field for the free enter- 
prise of interpretation, with no holds barred and no monopoly in sight. 
With genuine elements of selective truth, fourteen sophisticated South- 
erners write eloquently of a South that is lasting; on their heels comes 
an equally informed Harry Ashmore, a Little Rock editor, to record 
a South that is passing and to offer An Epitaph for Dixie. Both books 
got headline reviews in the New York Times as meaningful works. 
There are as many Souths, whether lasting or passing, as there are 
interpreters of whatever persuasion. Who is speaking? 

This manifesto by fourteen is a sort of cross-breed or collateral 
descendant of I'll Take My Stand, which Twelve Southerners launched 
as a provocative missile three decades ago. The twelve are cited or 
quoted in convenient places by the fourteen with appreciative credit. 
Ten of the fourteen might be classed as avowed natives of the Southern 
Confederacy. Of the other four, who seem highly Southernized, one 
is a transplanted Hoosier, one is a native of Kansas, one is from Okla- 
homa, and one was an interim Yankee, born in Saxony. Among the 
contributors literary and academic men predominate, as was true for 
I'll Take My Stand, but dynamic men of the daily press are also 
included, as was not true for I'll Take My Stand. The newer work 
gives more space than did the older study to current questions and 
also to the role of formal religion in Southern life in town and country. 
Bishop Robert Raymond Brown of Little Rock writes sympathetically 
and hopefully of “Southern Religion, Mid-Century.” Professor Francis 
B. Simkins, one of the historians in the group, works near the Bishop's 
corner with a title, “The Rising Tide of Faith,” but with a more 
sharpened conviction “that faith in the Biblical heritage is a factor 
second only to White Supremacy as a means of conserving the ways 
of the South.” 

Louis D. Rubin, one of the editors, contributes the opening chapter, 
“An Image of the South,” with no little emphasis on the Confederate 
tradition and its impact upon the mind of the white South. J. J. 
Kilpatrick, the other editor, packs the final chapter, “Conservatism and 
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the South,” with constitutional ammunition from three centuries to 
challenge the moral validity of a Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954. Richard B. Harwell writes on “The Confederate Heritage,” Clif- 
ford Dowdey presents “The Case for the Confederacy,” and Richard 
Weaver reveres the Confederate bid for independence in “The South 
and the American Union.” (They whet my grief over loss of a snuff- 
box roll of Confederate noney I found in Grandpa’s barn in the 
1890's.) The other chapiers form a miscellany. Besides those already 
mentioned, the writers and titles are: James McBride Dabbs, “The 
Land”; Robert D. Jacobs, “Woods and Water”; Walter Sullivan, “The 
City and the Old Vision”; Ronald F. Howell, “Education for the Un- 
common Man”; Ellington White, “The View from the Window’; 
Robert Hazel, “The Southern Writer and His Region”; and K. V. 
Hoffman, “A Yankee in Dixie.” 

The Lasting South has no chapter specifically concerned with the 
issue of race relations and desegregation. But that issue shows up in 
different chapters and pages, somewhat like a skeleton before the 
mirror. It generally appears under such varying conceptual wraps as 
rigid constitutionalism, conservatism, traditional values, sense of his- 
tory, nonstandardization, rural Fundamentalism, regional interest, or 
rule of the best. Negro in this book denotes a political issue rather 
than a dilemma involving a few million souls. A liberal yeoman of 
the South might complain of the neglect of his class by these writers, 
whether in the terms or times of Jefferson, Jackson, or FDR. A typical 
Yankee might complain of being used, by way of contrast, as an 
unnecessary whipping boy to point up distinctive virtues of the South. 
A philosopher might advise the fourteen to give less emphasis to 
defending and more emphasis to defining or exemplifying the Southern 
way of life. He might suggest that they reread I'll Take My Stand for 
this purpose. 

This work has significant merits along with its shortcomings. It 
gives a touch or flavor of the mind of the South at its biased best. 
The fourteen writers show concern on the part of themselves and their 
region for the finest of the fine arts, the art of living, with emphasis 
on its great superiority to the materialistic art of getting a living. Their 
humanistic South provides answers or antidotes to the problems of 
The Organization Man (Whyte), The Power Elite (Mills), or The 
Lonely Crowd (Riesman). The crying need is for the emergence of 
an egghead or brains trust with the power and competence to fuse 
their elegant values with a genuine democratic process. 


College of Wooster H. C. Nrxon 
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The American Idea of Mission: Concepts of National Purpose and 
Destiny. By Edward McNall Burns. (New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 385. Illustrations. $9.00.) 


The idea of a peculiar American mission has been a theme of un- 
ending popularity with many commentators. Always a staple subject 
for patriotic orations, the concept has recently received considerable 
historical analysis. As Professor Burns points out, all nations have 
conceived of themselves as in some ways superior, endowed with a 
mission to lead other nations or peoples into the paths of light or 
rectitude. This is an inspiring and comforting idea, and although 
Professor Burns is writing its history for the United States, he manages 
very creditably to preserve his scholarly detachment. 

A new world, intermingling of peoples, successful revolution, novel 
political institutions, individual freedom, and territorial expansion have 
traditionally provided foundations for American optimism. The book 
treats all these underlying supports of the American faith as well as 
the modern rationalizations of imperialism, war, and world politics. 
While a chapter, “The Decline and Fall of America,” considers such 
Cassandras as the Adamses and the neo-Malthusians, the author re- 
mains generally hopeful. He is not an iconoclastic debunker of naive 
past expressions of faith. Yet, though sympathetic, he is not uncritical. 
His most obvious bias is in the direction of a planned democracy. 
This on occasion leads him into unfair interpretations of such staunch 
individualists as William Graham Sumner. And there is also no 
mention of such important liberal critics of the American mission as 
Randolph Bourne and Harold Stearns. 

Although the volume is a useful collection of scattered sources, it 
has defects as a scholarly synthesis and interpretation. The publishers 
unwittingly provide a key to a fundamental criticism in their dust 
jacket comment that “The topical treatment of this book, and the 
quotations from great Americans on great issues, will make it invalu- 
able as a source book for any public speaker or anyone who writes for 
magazines, newspapers, or professional journals.” This is true enough, 
and if the book was directed only to platform speakers, there would 
be no reason for a historical review. But Professor Burns is the author 
of several important works, including a widely used text on western 
civilization, and he writes with a serious purpose. 

The bulk of the source material for this volume originated in the 
form of speeches and addresses. Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, 
Andrew Carnegie, Josiah Strong, Albert J. Beveridge, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Henry Wallace are some favorites who are quoted repeatedly. 
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Excerpts from the writings of these and other authors, widely separated 
in time or context, often are joined loosely in the same topical chapter. 
By adhering to this method of breaking up an individual's thought, 
Professor Burns is unable to avoid repetition and can give only scant 
attention to the deeper meanings of the writings he selects for empha- 
sis. At times therefore the work reads like an anthology. Although 
there is an extensive bibliography of suggested supplementary read- 
ings, the text and chapter notes give little indication that the author is 
familiar with the monographs in American intellectual history that 
relate to his subject. In this regard the most surprising omission is 
Albert K. Weinberg’s Manifest Destiny. 

Perhaps Professor Burns's book is directed primarily to a popular 
audience. The fact that 20 per cent of the text is devoted to rather 
familiar illustrations suggests this. But the high price of the volume, 
the many quotations, and the often critical tone of the author militate 
against the possibility. To his credit, though probably to his economic 
disadvantage, the author has been frank in his appraisal of American 
postwar policies. This may preclude an otherwise admirably suited 
volume from being used as a propaganda piece for circulation abroad. 
The reviewer regrets that the industrious research of Professor Burns 
could not have resulted in a more profound study. His book might 
then have been a masterly synthesis as well as a useful collection of 
American nationalistic expression. 


American University Arruur A. Exicu, Jr. 


The Life of John Smith, English Soldier. By Henry Wharton. Trans- 
lated from the Latin Manuscript with an Essay on Captain John 
Smith in Seventeenth-Century Literature, by Laura Polanyi 
Striker. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, for the 
Virginia Historical Society, 1957. Pp. [x], 101. Illustrations, 
appendix. $4.00.) 


Captain John Smith has long been a controversial figure in history, 
both in his ventures in Europe as well as in America. The furor of 
the dispute has focused on the authenticity of his writings. Was 
Smith a successful liar, or were his accounts reliable? The present 
volume lends strong support to his veracity and helps substantiate his 
remarkable feats against the Turks in Hungary and Transylvania. It 
is the work of Dr. Laura Polanyi Striker, translator and author of the 
essay on John Smith in seventeenth-century literature, more than that 
of Henry Wharton, author of the biography of 1685, that has con- 
tributed to the rehabilitation of the English adventurer. 
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Native of Vienna with a Ph.D. in history from the University of 
Budapest, Dr. Striker has pursued a scholarly career in both Europe 
and the United States. Her interest in Hungarian history led her to 
accept the challenge to examine Smith’s True Travels (1630) and his 
exploits in eastern Europe. The first fruits of her search were printed 
in the appendix of Bradford Smith’s Captain John Smith, His Life 
and Legend (1953). As a result of the study, Dr. Striker concluded 
that Smith’s “account not only blends into the known historical facts 
but throws new, sharp lights upon the confused scene of the times.” 
She has continued and expanded her search with the translation of 
Henry Wharton’s Latin manuscript. This short biography, hitherto 
unpublished, gives further support to Smith’s veracity. 

Who was Henry Wharton? A scholar and divine, Wharton was born 
in 1664 and lived only thirty-one years. As a writer on English church 
history and on classical and mathematical subjects, Wharton turned 
aside from these interests to write about Smith. Dr. Striker suggests 
that his sympathy for the captain was influenced by the “sneer” of 
Thomas Fuller, contemporary church historian. Wharton was also 
moved by the conviction that Smith’s fame was hampered by “his 
being a commoner in an aristocratic venture.” 

The first part of Wharton’s biography reviews the career of John 
Smith from the time he left in the 1590’s for adventures in Europe until 
his return to England in 1604. It contains details of the single-combat 
feats for the Christians against the Turks and of Smith’s experience, 
after being captured, as a slave of the sympathetic Tragabigzanda. 
Dr. Striker has carefully compared Wharton’s story of these European 
ventures with the other two major sources, Smith’s True Travels and 
Purchas his Pilgrimes. Her conclusion is that Wharton used a third 
document no longer known to exist. If such a manuscript is ever 
discovered, it will further clarify the confusion that has existed. 

The last part of Wharton’s account covers the Virginia experience 
from 1607 to 1609. It is based primarily upon Smith’s General Historie 
(1624) and Purchas his Pilgrimes (1625). Wharton repeats the story 
of the rescue by Pocahontas which was omitted by Smith in his True 
Relation (1608) but included in his 1624 account. Dr. Striker renders 
no verdict on the Pocahontas story. 

All of Wharton’s biography is vague as to the time and place of 
events. There are no specific dates, and geographical references are 
not precise. Yet the work stands both as a vigorous testimony to the 
strong character of John Smith and as a seventeenth-century protest 
against the “aristocratic and literary prejudice” which militated against 
a commoner’s being honored as a hero. 
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This book is a significant contribution to the literature about the 
Virginia hero. Through the translation of Wharton’s manuscript and 
her own research, Dr. Striker has done much to substantiate the reality 
of Smith's experiences, particularly in eastern Europe. There is, how- 
ever, still room for controversy about the vanity of Smith and the 
credibility of the rescue by Pocahontas. 


University of Kansas W. Strrr Rosinson 


William R. Davie. By Blackwell P. Robinson. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 495. Illustrations, ap- 
pendixes, notes, bibliography. $6.00.) 


This kind of book is needed if we are to gain much additional 
understanding of early United States political history. Professor 
Robinson has left the familiar giants of the national period to explore 
a secondary but significant figure, a man immensely influential in his 
state and area and of occasional real importance on the national scene. 
Therefore the author has written of the early national period from its 
proper perspective, that of state politics. The result is both a biog- 
raphy of a fairly typical Federalist and a scholarly contribution to 
the history of North Carolina. 

Davie’s state career was notable in war, education, and politics. In 
the Revolution he served both in combat and in the even more vital 
job of commissary for the southern Continental troops. Later he 
became the “Father” of the University of North Carolina, meeting 
with firmness, intelligence, and devotion the multiple problems in- 
herent in a founder’s role. In politics, as both legislator and governor, 
he was an able public servant, working steadily on such problems as 
a competent judicial system, the location of state boundaries, the 
punishment of fraud, and control of the public debt. A true Federalist 
both in conviction and personality, he inflinchingly upheld property 
rights, supported Hamilton’s financial policies, and set himself against 
all such popular crazes as those for paper money and confiscation of 
Loyalist property. His deviations from orthodox Federalism were 
rare: his plans for state internal improvements; his opposition to North 
Carolina’s cession of her western lands to the Confederation Congress; 
and his attack on the Supreme Court’s opinion in the case of Chisholm 
v. Georgia. 

On the national scene Davie acted twice with distinction and effect. 
In 1787, as a delegate to the Philadelphia convention, he contributed 
materially to crucial decisions, notably the Connecticut Compromise; 
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and in 1799-1800, despite his Federalist Francophobia, he served on 
Adams’ mission to France. Federalism was, however, a lost cause, 
especially among the heterogeneous, debtor, small-farmer inhabitants 
of North Carolina, and as the state turned inevitably to Jeffersonianism, 
Davie lost favor. Whereupon in natural personal resentment (the 
existence of which his personality did not permit him to recognize), 
he began the eighteen-year political exile that ended with his death. 

Professor Robinson’s book is more sound than enthralling, but so 
was his subject. The author at times lapses into pedantry, yet occa- 
sionally demonstrates a carefree attitude towards the necessity of a 
verb in a sentence. But though handicapped by relatively little sur- 
viving personal correspondence, especially on domestic and business 
subjects, he has done very considerable research, and his interpreta- 
tions are usually sound. In political analyses, by failing to go beyond 
“Conservative” and “Radical” terminology into personal economic 
factors, Professor Robinson has been led into occasional admitted 
inexplicables. Also, the subject was somewhat more human than the 
author allows. Davie was an upright, intelligent, prejudiced, ambitious, 
sensitive partisan, whose eighteenth-century outlook could not compre- 
hend dawning nineteenth-century America. His services, nevertheless, 
were immensely valuable, especially to his state, and if he represents 
the failures, he also underlines the virtues of Federalist leadership. His 
biographer has rendered good service to both national and North 
Carolina history. 


Rice Institute W. H. MAsTeEeRson 


Albert Gallatin: Jeffersonian Financier and Diplomat. By Raymond 
Walters, Jr. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 
xii, 461. Notes, bibliography. $7.00.) 


Here at last is what bids fair to be the “definitive” biography of 
Albert Gallatin, the financier and diplomat who had the distinction 
of serving longer as Secretary of the United States Treasury than any 
other person. Previous biographies by Henry Adams and John A. 
Stevens did not do full justice to Gallatin, with the result that he had 
not hitherto occupied the high niche in American history to which 
his accomplishments in behalf of the nation entitle him. This oversight 
is now corrected by Raymond Walters, Jr. in a monograph based on 
exhaustive research in American and foreign manuscript sources. 

Born in Geneva, Switzerland, of patrician ancestry, Albert Gallatin 
arrived in America in 1780, a romantic and idealistic young man in 
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search of a career. His quest for a livelihood led him to the western 
frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania, where he acquired the fron- 
tiersman’s faith in equality and democracy which became one of the 
two dominant forces shaping his public career. The other cardinal 
principle underlying his political philosophy was his Swiss belief in 
frugality and financial orderliness. 

As a member of the Pennsylvania legislature, and later of Congress, 
Gallatin demonstrated such a knack for unraveling complicated finan- 
cial problems that he became the almost inevitable choice for Secretary 
of the Treasury when the Republican party took over the administra- 
tion of the national government in 1801. In spite of having to pay 
$15,000,000 for Louisiana and despite serious financial difficulties pre- 
ceding the War of 1812, Gallatin during twelve years in the Treasury 
Department succeeded in reducing the national debt from $82,000,000 
to $45,000,000. An energetic man with boundless political interests, he 
was one of the principal advisers of Presidents Jefferson and Madison. 
Indeed, his nationalistic viewpoint provided a needed antidote to the 
Southernism of the Virginia Dynasty. 

From 1813 to 1829 Gallatin’s role changed primarily from that of 
financier to diplomatist. He was easily the most valuable member of 
the five Americans who negotiated the Treaty of Ghent, even though 
his associates included such men as Henry Clay and John Quincy 
Adams. Incidentally Walters’ research on the Ghent negotiations has 
convinced him that one of the standard works in this field, Count 
Gallatin’s A Great Peace Maker: The Diary of James Gallatin, is a 
hoax. After Gallatin’s success at Ghent, he became a roving trouble 
shooter for the State Department. He negotiated a commercial “con- 
vention” with Great Britain, served for several years as minister to 
France, and assisted in the settlement of boundary disputes in Oregon 
and Maine. 

When Gallatin retired permanently from public service in 1829, two 
decades of useful life as a private citizen remained to him. In this 
period, during part of which he was a banker in New York City, he 
played the part—similar in some respects to that of Bernard Baruch 
today—of financial oracle to the nation. Even in the field of scholar- 
ship, his contribution was prodigious, for he was the author of several 
scholarly tracts about Indians and has been called “the founder of 
systematic philology relating to the North American Indians.” 

A few questionable interpretations and minor errors in the work 
under review may be pointed out. It is difficult to reconcile Walters’ 
picture of a weak and vacillating President Madison with the com- 
petent Madison portrayed in Irving Brant’s current study (James Mad- 
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ison: The President, 1809-1812). The correct spelling of Peter $. Du 
Ponceau’s name is not Duponceau (p. 329). William H. Crawford 
represented Georgia and not Tennessee in the Senate (p. 239), and 
the nullification dispute was not “the first sectional split in the Union 
since the War of 1812” (p. 360). However, these are but paltry 
matters. Certainly no one is likely to question the general excellence 
of Walters’ work. 


Mississippi State College GLoverR Moore 


The Seminoles. By Edwin C. McReynolds. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 397. Maps, illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy. $5.75.) 


Grant Foreman, the outstanding librarian of Indian removal to 
Oklahoma, once wrote: “In the dishonorable record of our dealings 
with the Indians there is perhaps no blacker chapter than that relating 
to the Seminole people.” Edwin C. McReynolds, professor of history 
in the University of Oklahoma, has written a good account of these 
Indians and their relations with the whites. He has traced their early 
history, relations with Spain and England, wardship by the federal 
government, treaties, war, and exile to Oklahoma and tribal history 
which took place there, in a standard style. The book was printed in 
the usual excellent fashion of the University of Oklahoma Press and 
has an adequate index. This reviewer particularly admires the colorful 
dust jacket. 

This book, however, does not appear to be a definitive or even a 
first-rate volume concerning the Seminoles. In recent years the style 
for the writing of American Indian tribal history has demanded a 
knowledge of the field of anthropology and recent findings, consider- 
able research in the complete records of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
use of local newspapers, and constant scrutiny of acculturation in the 
tribe. No longer can one rely on the American State Papers, annual 
reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and specific accounts 
dealing with the wars between the Indians and whites to write a fully 
acceptable story. Professor McReynolds has ignored the research 
done by Florida anthropologists, a considerable amount of the Florida 
Seminole material available in the National Archives, and the Florida 
newspapers of the 1821-1858 period. Had he read the January 5, 
1833, Tallahassee Floridan, he would not have praised Duval as an 
Indian administrator so highly but perhaps would have condemned 
him as a thief. Had McReynolds glanced through the Thomas Jesup 
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papers in the Library of Congress and seen the numerous battle plans 
drawn by this “genius” of strategy, he possibly would not have praised 
the truce flag betrayal to “save the lives of whites and Indians.” The 
Seminoles certainly went through a difficult adjustment to life by 
migrating to northern Florida, southern Florida, and finally to Okla- 
homa. The author has little or nothing to say on how the Seminoles 
adapted their way of life to the different geographic conditions and 
neighbors. 

A working knowledge of Florida history would have helped elim- 
inate many of the frequent errors in the book. Locations of the 
Timucus and Calusa tribes are not entirely correct (p. 5). Tocobaga 
was probably at Tampa Bay but not situated south of Lake Okee- 
choobee (p. 53). There is great doubt that Tecumseh visited Florida; 
Cotterill does not say so (p. 78). Arbuthnot was seventy years old 
when executed, definitely not middle-aged (p. 107). Lieutenant 
George Brooke really was a lieutenant-colonel at this time (p. 146). 
If Osceola were born near the Tallapoosa River, the site was possibly 
in Alabama and not in Georgia. Osceola probably was thirty-five 
years old when he died, so he certainly must have been too young to 
have taken an active role in the Battle of Horseshoe Bend (p. 264). 
The Third Seminole War started in 1856, not in 1849. 

The early chapters are considerably “padded” with accounts of 
regional events rather than the doings of the Seminole Indians. The 
Library of Congress and other well-stocked libraries contain helpful 
books relating to this period, e.g., “Letters of Benjamin Hawkins,” in 
the Collections of the Georgia Historical Society, the anonymous 
Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish Main, William Stork’s An Ac- 
count of East Florida, and others. 

Once most of the tribe has been moved to Oklahoma, Professor 
McReynolds has the situation in hand. He makes good use of local 
newspapers, pioneer accounts, and other pertinent material. One of 
the better chapters includes an account of the Seminoles in the Amer- 
ican Civil War. To this observer it seems that it would have been 
better to have devoted much more of the study to the Oklahoma 
Seminoles where the author is on firmer ground. 

The Seminoles, however, deserves proper recognition as the best 
general account of this tribe which has yet been written and should 
be well received until a better one appears. 


University of Tampa James W. Covincton 
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Political Tendencies in Louisiana, 1812-1952. By Perry H. Howard. 
Louisiana State University Studies, Social Science Series, No. 5. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957. Pp. xx, 
231. Maps, tables, appendix, notes, bibliography. $3.75.) 


“It should be understood that this volume is not a history of party 
politics” in Louisiana, says the editor's preface. It is not. The study 
nevertheless purports to interpret without “value judgments” the activi- 
ties of every political party and major politician in the state’s history 
in terms of class warfare. Essentially, the author views Louisiana 
history as a struggle between the “exploiters” (Bourbons, planters, and 
merchants ) and the “exploited” (workers, small farmers, sharecroppers, 
and tenants). No professional people, no small businessmen, no white- 
collar workers, no racial or religious groups were found to blur the 
sharp division between the “oppressors” and the “oppressed.” 

The study is rigidly organized around a predetermined thesis that 
Louisiana voting behavior could be analyzed according to a “Euro- 
pean Method” of correlating election returns with behavorial patterns 
emphasizing social collectives rather than individual private predelic- 
tions. To do this, Mr. Howard often labors to make his a priori 
conclusions fit a given election. Repeatedly explanations attempt to 
reconcile the obvious nonconformities to “the pattern” of voting by 
freed Negroes, new and old urban groups, Catholics, and geographic 
and social sections. 

The first chapter, “Foundations of Political Ecology,” explains the 
terminology and techniques of the class-struggle approach. The second 
chapter deals with political activities from 1812 to 1864; the third 
from 1864 to 1900; and the fourth with the rise of Longism. The 
concluding chapter is concerned with the election of 1952 and observa- 
tions on the future of Louisiana politics. Some fifty-two maps plus 
inconclusive charts and tables comprise a third of the total volume. 

The text and the bibliography indicate the limited source materials 
used by the author. Some excellent monographs, such as the mis- 
nomered Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana, by Roger W. Shugg, 
and T. Lynn Smith and Homer L. Hitt’s The People of Louisiana, are 
included along with a number of shorter and more specific articles. But 
the basic data needed to justify such an ambitious undertaking are 
lacking, for they have yet to be assembled or evaluated. Only careful 
and painstaking breakdowns in each parish, ward, and in most cases 
in each precinct, of the cultural, religious, social, and economic back- 
grounds for a number of representative elections could provide a 
justification for obiter dicta on voting behavior. Evidently neither 
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well versed in history nor in political economy, the author sees 
Louisiana's politics moving in a vacuum only slightly and occasionally 
being touched by outside movements. 

Despite Mr. Howard's disclaimer, the text is replete with “value 
judgments,” both of individuals and groups: Louisiana had a mild 
and constructive period of reconstruction. The terms “scalawags” 
and “carpetbaggers” were fictional bogey words coined by the 
“Bourbons.” States Rights was unworthy of being termed a political 
philosophy. Huey P. Long was a sincere, honest, virtuous, disinterested 
crusader unjustly accused of taking Louisianians on a “hayride.” 


Centenary College of Louisiana W. Darre_t OvERDYKE 


Parson Clapp of the Strangers’ Church of New Orleans. Edited by 
John Duffy. Louisiana State University Studies, Social Science 
Series, No. 7. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1957. Pp. xii, 191. Illustrations, notes. $5.00.) 


The autobiography of Dr. Theodore Clapp, “one of the most colorful 
and controversial figures in the history of New Orleans” (p. 3), will 
undoubtedly be recognized as an important contribution to the social 
and intellectual history of the nineteenth century's ante bellum era. 
An unorthodox minister with a keen sense of history who, born in 
Massachusetts, labored in New Orleans from 1822 to 1856, Dr. 
Clapp’s ideas and pictures of life in the Crescent City are set forth 
with grace and clarity. 

Dr. Clapp’s struggle for religious liberalism in New Orleans, a 
Southern counterpart of many such battles being fought at the time 
in other sections of the country, led to his expulsion from the Presby- 
terian church for heresy and the subsequent founding of the Unitarian 
church in the city. Commanding a large personal following despite 
his unorthodoxy, Dr. Clapp evinced a lively interest in medicine, 
phrenology, astronomy, and intellectual matters generally. For two 
years he served as president of the College of Orleans, and he was a 
trustee of the Touro Free Library Society of New Orleans. An elo- 
quent and effective speaker—and a decided egotist—it appears he 
rather relished the comment of his orthodox friends that merchant and 
planter visitors to New Orleans “never left the city without going to 
‘the American theatre, the French opera, and Parson Clapp’s church’” 
(p. 126). Long residence in the South made Dr. Clapp a defender of 
slavery and Southern culture as a whole. He contended that the level 
of culture throughout the Southern states—even in Mississippi—com- 
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pared favorably with that of the free states. And his vigorous con- 
demnation of the Northern clergy for “preaching politics” (p. 156) 
perhaps suggests the need for a more exhaustive study of the role 
played by that group in the coming of the Civil War. 

Professor Duffy's interest in Dr. Clapp’s autobiography no doubt 
stems chiefly from the good parson’s unforgettable accounts of the 
periodic yellow fever and cholera epidemics and their impact upon 
New Orleans. The terror that gripped the city during the epidemic 
years is vividly portrayed as Dr. Clapp unfolds grisly scenes of persons 
dying in their beds unnoticed, deserted hospitals filled with putrid 
bodies, faces stained with blood and black vomit, and nights heralded 
by the burning of tar and the firing of cannon. These terrible visita- 
tions were seen by Dr. Clapp as dispensations from God and “just as 
necessary for man’s development and highest good as the charms and 
advantages vi ease, health, youth, bloom, and beauty” (p. 133). 

Dr. Cis,p would be happy to know that his liberal ideas had 
survived “to dourish in the twentieth century” (p. 48). He would 
surely conciude, as has this reviewer, that the editor of this volume had 


done his work well. 


Elon College H. H. CunnincHaM 


The Papers of William Alexander Graham. Edited by J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton. Volume I, 1825-1837. (Raleigh, N. C.: State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, 1957. Pp. xxiv, 555. Frontispiece. ) 


This is the first of a series of seven volumes of the papers of William 
A. Graham (1804-1875), governor, United States senator, Secretary 
of the Navy, Confederate States senator, and prominent leader during 
the Reconstruction period. Together with the previously published 
Papers of Willie P. Mangum, they will provide source material on the 
two most important leaders of the Whig party in ante bellum North 
Carolina. While there are letters from most of the important political 
figures of the time, among the most valuable letters are those of 
Graham's brother, James, who was a member of Congress (1833-1843, 
1845-1847). They provide considerable information on issues such as 
nullification, the fight over Benton’s expunging resolution, distribution 
of surplus federal funds, the Panic of 1837, and the rise of the slavery 
issue. They contain information on electioneering methods, the early 
development of the Whig party in North Carolina and in Congress, 
and the close relationship between state and national politics which 
prevailed during this period. 
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William A. Graham, elected to the House of Commons in 1833, 
deplored the preoccupation of the North Carolina legislature with 
national problems which brought the state no gain, multiplied local 
antagonisms, and defeated state progress. He steadfastly fought to 
direct the legislature’s attention toward the improvement of conditions 
within North Carolina in order to stem the tide of western migration. 
Graham played a leading role in bringing about the constitutional 
convention of 1835, recognizing this as a preliminary step to develop- 
ment in internal improvements and public education which he 
ardently championed. 

Of the 203 letters in the volume, over one half are family letters, 
revealing details of family life and social history, particularly at the 
various resorts in western North Carolina and Virginia and at the 
national capital. They relate also to routine plantation management in 
various parts of the South, and to iron manufacturing (a family enter- 
prise) and gold mining, then important in western North Carolina. 
There are twenty-one speeches, reports, and miscellaneous documents, 
including two sketches of Graham (one by his lifelong friend Mont- 
ford McGehee and another by the late Frank Nash), a diary revealing 
Graham’s keen observations during a Northern tour in 1831, and a 
biographical sketch of Graham’s father, Joseph Graham, a Revolu- 
tionary war hero. 

The extensive research and long familiarity with North Carolina 
history of the editor, J. G. de R. Hamilton, have enriched the volume 
with detailed information in footnotes concerning the numerous in- 
dividuals mentioned in the letters. It is to be regretted, however, that 
no sources for this information are included. This reviewer also favors 
a genealogical table as standard equipment for such volumes. In a 
family as numerous as Graham’s, one sometimes loses the relationship. 
Errors are at a minimum, the most glaring ones being the error in 
Joseph Graham’s date of birth (1733, not 1773, p. 67), and Thomas 
Hart Benton’s term of service in the United States Senate (footnote 39, 
p. 322). The papers should be of interest to both the social and 
political historian, and other volumes will be eagerly anticipated. 


Wake Forest College PerctvaL Perry 


The Jacksonian Persuasion: Politics and Belief. By Marvin Meyers. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 231. 
Appendixes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Marvin Meyers, describing his own book, speaks “of the sensitive 
relationship which developed between parties and people” during the 
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administrations of Andrew Jackson. “Not only interests but attitudes 
and feelings reached the receptive eye of politicians,” he adds. “And 
politics took on what might be called an expressive role, along with 
its traditional task of conducting the business of the state. Here one 
enters a region of elusive psychological fact buried in a fragmentary 
record of words and acts. But here I think the vital transaction 
between Jacksonians and their generation must be found.” His pur- 
pose is to isolate the central theme of Jacksonian democracy and to 
describe the nature of its appeal. “‘Ideology’,” he says, “is a conven- 
tional term for one aspect of my subject, ‘ethos’ for another, but I 
have chosen the less formal ‘persuasion’ to fit my emphasis upon a 
matched set of attitudes, beliefs, projected actions: a half-formulated 
moral perspective involving emotional commitment. The community 
shares many values; at a given social moment some of these acquire 
a compelling importance. The political expression given to such 
values forms a persuasion.” 

The political party which expressed the tenets of this persuasion was 
that headed by Andrew Jackson, and it was formed and found its 
character, the author insists, in the war against the second Bank of 
the United States. Many persons, he writes, “found in the anti-Bank 
crusade, and in the Jacksonian appeal generally, a way to damn the 
unfamiliar, threatening, sometimes punishing elements in the changing 
order by fixing guilt upon a single protean agent. A laissez-faire society 
with this source of corruption cut out would re-establish continuity 
with that golden age in which liberty and progress were joined 
inseparably with simple yeoman virtues. Under the Jacksonian persua- 
sion men could follow their desires, protest their injuries, affirm their 
innocence.” He sustains this thesis by an analysis of the presidential 
messages of Jackson and Martin Van Buren, and of the writings of 
Tocqueville, Theodore Sedgwick, William Leggett, Robert Rantoul, 
Jr., and James Fenimore Cooper which, in his view, demonstrate that 
“To the Bank’s influence Jacksonians traced constitutional impiety, 
consolidated national power, aristocratic privilege, and plutocratic 
corruption. Social inequality, impersonal and intangible business rela- 
tions, economic instability, perpetual debt and taxes, all issued from 
the same source.” 

William N. Chambers has recently used a similar analysis of the 
political beliefs of Thomas Hart Benton as an effective explanation 
of this single senator’s unremitting hostility to all banks and paper 
money, and such a mystical mélange of psychology, sociology, and 
literary criticism has its proper place in the study of personal behavior 
by a biographer. But it is a very dangerous tool for a political historian, 
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and Marvin Meyers has undertaken its use without sufficient knowl- 
edge of the actual course of events in the period he is attempting to 
explain. The Bank war was a dramatic episode in the last year of 
Jackson’s first administration and in the first two years of his second, 
but it had almost nothing to do with his political power and popularity. 

The Bank of the United States was not mentioned by Jackson or 
his supporters in the campaigns of 1824 and 1828, and nearly all in- 
formed political observers, including Henry Clay and Nicholas Biddle, 
were certain that Jackson would be re-elected in 1832 long before the 
decision was made by the Bank to apply for a recharter. Only two 
secondary politicians, Verplanck of New York and Watmough of 
Pennsylvania, left the Jackson party because of opposition to the 
President on this issue, and not a single person joined his party for 
this reason. The voters, on the whole, were unconcerned. Jacksonians 
voted for Jackson and the other candidates of his party regardless of 
their attitude toward the Bank of the United States. 

A far more important source of Jackson’s popularity, particularly in 
the South and West, was his Indian policy, which is not even men- 
tioned in this book. His determination to move all the Indian tribes 
west of the Mississippi River, without regard to laws or treaties, was 
so universaily popular with land-hungry Southerners and Westerners 
that politicians, personally hostile to Jackson and opposed to him on 
almost every issue, were forced into verbal loyalty until the nullification 
and force bill controversies freed them, in 1833 and 1834, to join the 
opposition under the battle cry of state rights and opposition to 
tyranny. Tuis group of Whigs, for some unaccountable reason, is 
completely ignored by Mr. Meyers. Clay's American System, which 
he rightly describes as “a popularization of Hamilton’s economic de- 
signs,” is said to be “the nearest approach to coherent Whig policy.” 
But Clay himself had largely abandoned this “ambitious scheme for 
economic progress through banks, tariffs, and public promotion of 
internal improvements” by 1833, and a substantial proportion of the 
Whigs were unalterably opposed to these measures. The American 
System was Republican doctrine during the last years of Madison’s 
administration and throughout the twelve years in which James 
Monroe and John Quincy Adams were Presidents. It was bitterly 
opposed by the majority of Federalists, many of whom became the 
most loyal and enthusiastic supporters of General Jackson. Other 
Federalists, it is true, voted for Adams in 1828, for Clay in 1832, and 
became part of the Whig coalition in 1834, but the overwhelming 
majority of the leadership of the Whig party came from former 
Republicans. 
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Myths, symbols, and other instat.ces of “elusive psychological fact” 
are not unimportant in the search fur the meaning of the political past, 
but they are not substitutes for a realistic analysis of the actual course 
of historical events. The Democratic and Whig parties were existent 
political institutions made up of men somewhat conscious of their 
motives, ambitions, and desires, and these conscious motivations, 
partial though they may be, cannot be ignored by a historian if he 
wants to understand the past. 


New York City THomas P. Govan 


Orville H. Browning: Lincoln’s Friend and Critic. By Maurice G. 
Baxter. Indiana University Publications, Social Science Series, 
No. 16. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 
351. Notes, bibliography. $4.50.) 


This biography of Orville H. Browning continues the process of 
bringing to life the figures of secondary importance who were friends 
and political associates of Lincoln in Illinois. Browning’s role has 
been known partially heretofore through the publication of his diary 
under the editorship of Theodore C. Pease and J. G. Randall. 

Browning, like Lincoln, moved to Illinois from Kentucky in his 
youth. Both were circuit lawyers, members of the Illinois state legis- 
lature, active in Whig-Republican politics. The author is candid in 
pointing out the fact that Browning showed little prescience in 
assaying the ability of his great contemporary. He worked for the 
candidacy of Edward Bates of Missouri in 1860 and only supported 
Lincoln when Bates’s cause was lost. Although loyal to Lincoln 
during the latter’s presidency, Browning often thought his friend 
unequal to his high office. Browning was appointed to the Senate to 
complete the term of Stephen A. Douglas in 1861; he also served in 
the Johnson cabinet as Secretary of the Interior. After 1868 he 
returned to Quincy where he lived until 1881, continuing to be prom- 
inent in state affairs. 

Professor Baxter, a former graduate student of the late Dr. Randall, 
is quite at home in the period about which he writes. He has handled 
his subject in a scholarly manner made unnecessarily dull by the 
turgid style of writing. The notes, bibliography, and index add much 
to the value of the study. 


Nashville, Tennessee GayLe BrADEN 
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Jeb Stuart: The Last Cavalier. By Burke Davis. (New York: Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. [xiv], 462. Maps, notes, bibliography. 
$6.00.) 


Twice previously Burke Davis has campaigned through the eastern 
theater of the Civil War, once with “Stonewall” Jackson and again 
with Lee. This time he rides with James Ewell Brown Stuart, and 
the pace is fast from bullet to banjo, from daring raid and desperate 
battle to all-night dance with the girls. The book challenges none of 
the established interpretations of Stuart and the war, and plainly was 
not intended to. In the main it consists of colorful, admirably skilled 
reporting on Jeb in the saddle, from First Manassas to the fight at 
Yellow Tavern, Virginia, May 11, 1864, in which he was mortally 
wounded. 

Throughout, Davis gives us revealing glimpses of Stuart’s character 
and personality. A series of letters written while he was at West Point 
and unused by previous biographers shows him as a rather sensitive 
young man, determined to escape via the army from the life of “a 
petty-fogger lawyer” in which he saw his father enmeshed. Again, 
after Stuart had won fame as Lee’s cavalry commander by riding 
twice around McClellan’s army, Davis uses diary evidence to portray 
him standing abjectly before an angry Marse Robert at Gettysburg, 
trying to explain why he has been off capturing wagons instead of 
furnishing badly needed information on enemy movements. There 
are countless other graphic scenes of Stuart in more heroic circum- 
stances, many of them quoted from the published writings of his 
cavalry officers, such as William W. Blackford and Heros von Borcke. 

Davis makes such good use of the abundant printed sources on 
Stuart’s career, and marshals his evidence with so keen an eye for 
the tell’»~ ‘etail and the conflicting statement that one wishes he 
would essay the further tasks of the military biographer and deal 
critically with strategy, logistics, and Stuart’s ultimate value to the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Instead, his narrative moves so rapidly 
that at times the strategic and tactical situations are rather hazy, as 
in the Seven Days and at South Mountain, for example; and never 
does he pause to weigh adverse or favorable criticism of Stuart and 
pass judgment himself. His attitude is summed up in note 1, page 
435: “Though the controversy over Stuart’s part in Gettysburg is the 
most important one involving his career, its argument today is boot- 
less”—a statement with which those interested in the full application 
of historical method can hardly agree. 


University of Colorado Hat Briwwces 
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The A. F. of L. in the Time of Gompers. By Philip Taft. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xx, 508. $6.75.) 


Admittedly the American Federation of Labor has been a business 
union from its very inception; yet this hardly calls for Professor Taft 
to have written its history in the manner of recent studies of business 
enterprises. Like them, it is monstrous in size and based upon official 
records. And similar to most of them, it is written with a singular lack 
of imagination, a bias which borders close to an “official” viewpoint, 
and a style that is positively soporific. 

This monograph reflects the strengths and weaknesses of “scientific” 
history. Clearly the author has sucked dry every drop of historical 
sap flowing in the A. F. of L. archives. But so thoroughly did he 
immerse himself in these official sources that his book has taken on 
too much of their coloration. Worse still, Professor Taft has failed to 
look beyond them, with the result that the labor movement sometimes 
seems divorced from the main stream of American history. In effect, 
he has reduced the history of a vibrant and exciting movement to the 
dull and the commonplace. In addition, he has chosen to ignore several 
important secondary works, particularly those critical of the A. F. of 
L., which might have tempered his judgments and even prevented 
commission of minor errors. 

Professor Taft is at his scholarly best in discussing internal structural, 
jurisdictional, and policy problems. Only a researcher with his dedica- 
tion to the laborious work of wading through a vast number of official 
documents could make a coherent account out of these important 
aspects of the Federation’s history. He shows that during the A. F. 
of L.’s early years it was not always able to control its affiliates and 
that it frequently could not meet their demands. He likewise demon- 
strates that Samuel Gompers and the top leadership had to work 
pragmatically at all times, even when their decisions and actions 
involved the pursuance of contradictory policies. 

In dealing with external problems, Professor Taft is less satisfactory. 
This arises from his compulsion to justify the A. F. of L. in nearly 
every situation in which it was involved. Perhaps the Federation more 
often than not was on the side of the angels, but to have Gompers 
presented as being right on almost every matter on which he passed 
judgment is wearisome. There were occasions when he was colossally 
wrong, prejudiced, and petty. 


University of South Carolina Howarp H. Quint 
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Mclver of North Carolina. By Rose Howell Holder. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 283. Illustra- 
tions, notes. $5.00.) 


In the late 1880’s, when Charles Duncan Mclver began his zealous 
promotion of public education, one fifth of North Carolina’s adults 
and more than half of the Negroes were illiterate. The ungraded 
common schools lasted barely three months a year; there were no 
public high schools worthy of the name. An unashamed rustic whose 
thousands of speeches were sprinkled with barnyard metaphors and 
folk humor, McIver became a leader and personal symbol of the 
education movement which swept over the South after 1900. An 
equalitarian in the Populist era, he championed education for women 
and would not personally have denied Negroes a share in “universal 
education.” This first full-length biography, written by a former Greens- 
boro newspaperwoman in a style more urbane than Mclver's, makes 
effective use of his humor and educational aphorisms. To Southerners 
willing to wreck their public-school systems, it is a timely reminder of 
the struggle to create these systems. 

Using the previously sealed McIver papers and many interviews, 
Mrs. Holder describes Mclver’s background of such rural affluence as 
Moore County could afford, his education at an academy and the state 
university, and his early teaching career in Durham, Winston, and 
Raleigh. Overcome by stage fright before his first public speech, he 
called on his future wife, “an articulate feminist,” for help. “Talk 
about women’s education,” she tersely replied, and an educational 
orator was born. Mrs. Holder adds considerably to accounts by Noble 
and Malone of the three-year marathon tour of McIver and Edwin 
A. Alderman as state conductors of teachers’ institutes, their lobbying 
activity which brought the Normal and Industrial School into being, 
and the choice of McIver as president. Other chapters deal with the 
school’s struggle for survival under attacks by church-school advo- 
cates, fire, and pestilence. Slowly evolving into a liberal arts college, 
the school immediately became a base for the educational crusaders 
Mclver, Alderman, Philander P. Claxton, and James Y. Joyner. 

Mrs. Holder’s touch is less sure in dealing with Mclver’s work for 
the public schools. Treating politics of the period conventionally, she 
denigrates the efforts of the Fusion régime for education and readily 
accepts the rationalizations of the Aycock white-supremacy movement. 
Her account of Mclver’s chairmanship of the Southern Education 
Board campaign committee might have profited from use of news- 
papers and manuscript collections at Chapel Hill and elsewhere. The 
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Negro menial as a source of humor plays a larger role than the Negro 
schoolchild. Documentation is limited to ten pages of unsystematic 
“chapter notes” at the end of the volume. 

Mclver’s provincialism, effective in educational campaigning, prob- 
ably denied him the presidency of the N.E.A. and other national 
honors. But, as McIver himself said, “I'd rather be a what’s what 
than a who’s who.” And this readable biography belongs less in the 
scholar’s study than on the undergraduate reading list, where Mclver 
and probably the author would have preferred to have it. 


East Texas State College Louis R. HARLAN 


The Cabinet Diary of William L. Wilson, 1896-1897. Edited by Festus 
P. Summers. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1957. Pp. xxviii, 276. Frontispiece, glossary of persons. $5.00.) 


Twice in recent years Professor Summers has brought to our atten- 
tion the career of William L. Wilson, scholarly West Virginia legislator 
and cabinet officer of the Cleveland era. In 1953 William L. Wilson 
and Tariff Reform was published, and now a fourteen-month portion 
of Wilson’s diary. As a congressman (1883-1895) fighting for tariff 
reform, Wilson lived an exciting and conspicuous life. As Postmaster 
General, however, during the final eighteen months (in 1896 and 1897) 
of the Cleveland era, Wilson was committed to a set of ideas and 
occupied an official position that confined him to the role of routine 
administrator, making futile requests to a hostile Congress, watching 
the Democratic party organization slip rapidly into the clutches of 
the despised silverites, and talking and writing about it all. Perhaps 
his greatest contribution to posterity during these bleak months was 
his diary. He did not have very much to say as he faithfully and 
lucidly recorded the happenings of each day, but the end result is 
nevertheless a useful aid to students of the turbulent nineties—small 
bits about such matters as the Cuban revolution, the tariff issue, the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington dinner parties, President Cleve- 
land’s finer qualities, silverite extravagances, the Venezuela boundary 
dispute, and the presidency of Washington and Lee University. 

The most meaningful quality of the diary is its tone. One comes to 
understand better the Bourbon Democratic mind, which so long dom- 
inated the party hierarchy. The diary is replete with Bourbonesque 
expressions of shock and disdainful anger at the antics of the silverites. 
To combat “shallow sophistries” in time of depression, Wilson, in 
typical Bourbon fashion, thought that the “sagacious and sincere 
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statesman can preach only patience, respect for cardinal principles and 
vested rights.” As a doctrinaire Democrat within the larger Bourbon 
Democratic clan, Wilson disapproved of high tariffs only a little less 
than he disliked silverites and dishonest machine politicians. Upon 
learning of protectionist McKinley’s nomination, Wilson wrote in his 
diary that “of all the candidates, he is the weakest, preferable to 
Quay, however, on moral grounds.” It is a little ironical, although 
characteristic of the dogma-bound doctrinaire Democrats, that Wilson 
should remark following the 1896 election: “The Republicans seem 
to be coming into power as Bourbons who have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing.” 

The volume contains editor Summers’ careful and concise biograph- 
ical foreword, useful glossary of persons, index, and occasional explana- 
tory footnotes and an interesting introduction by Newton D. Baker 
(written in 1932). 


University of Maryland Horace SAMUEL MERRILL 


The Resurgent Years, 1911-1927: History of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). By George Sweet Gibb and Evelyn H. Knowlton. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. xxix, 754. Maps, 
illustrations, tables, appendixes, notes. $7.50.) 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) remained the second 
largest industrial corporation in the United States, surpassed only by 
United States Steel, after the court-ordered dissolution of 1911. Fifty- 
seven percent of its predissolution assets had been cut away, leaving 
a giant refining company legally separated from the bulk of its crude 
oil sources and embarrassed by productive capacity far in excess of 
the needs of the market outlets it controlled. Nonetheless, its remain- 
ing net value, $285,400,000, proved to be an adequate base for its 
expansion to assets of $1,426,600,000 by 1927, and to net profits of 
slightly over one billion dollars during this sixteen-year period. The 
company, encouraged during the twenties by an insatiable demand 
for oil products, rapidly recovered the strength that lay in fully inte- 
grated operation by aggressive pursuit of foreign sources for crude, 
and by somewhat more cautious expansion in the domestic fields. 

The authors of The Resurgent Years attribute successful recovery 
of the company to effective and imaginative leadership. John D. 
Archbold, “mellowed veteran of a turbulent oil generation,” did busi- 
ness as usual with former affiliates between 1911 and 1916, and thus 
cushioned the shock of the Court’s order. His successor, A. C. Bedford, 
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“instinctively perceiving the larger public responsibilities of great con- 
cerns like the one he headed, set his step upon the path of business 
statesmanship’—by minor concessions to labor, by improved public 
relations, and by capable organization of the Petroleum War Service 
Committee. The company was scarcely “resurgent,” though, before 
Bedford was elevated to the board chairmanship to make way for the 
presidency of Walter C. Teagle, the “oilman’s oilman,” whose gargan- 
tuan gambles with Standard’s millions qualified him to compete as an 
equal with such figures as Caluste Sarkis Gulbenkian and Sir Henri 
Deterding. Teagle not only secured for Standard a firm hold on the 
resources of South America, the Middle East, and the Far East; he 
was also, presumably, the “spark from the supercharged environment” 
at 26 Broadway that “had penetrated two badly worn insulators— 
tradition and conservatism—to electrify the organization.” 

The electrification of Standard Oil under Teagle’s leadership is 
sufficiently well documented here to allay even the doubts raised by 
the rich and uncritical prose on which the authors rely. Professor Gibb 
and Mrs. Knowlton, supported by innumerable research associates, 
have gathered an awesome amount of data from the Jersey Standard 
files and have composed from it a narrative remarkable for its drama 
and clarity. They sometimes avoid, however, the logic of their findings. 
Walter Teagle’s vision, for all they say, was the vision of a man eager 
to put millions into every possible source of foreign crude. While he 
negotiated successfully for a place in the Middle East during the 
early 1920's, he was also investing heavily in Nobel titles to properties 
that had been confiscated by the Soviet Union—he was convinced that 
the Bolsheviks must surely return to standards of capitalist rectitude 
if they were to survive. “Had fate turned a genial countenance upon 
this transaction,” the authors observe, “it would possibly have been 
hailed as among the most brilliant ever consummated in the petroleum 
industry.” Similarly Teagle stood absolutely for commercial principle 
in his resistance to rising nationalist aspirations in various under- 
developed countries, even when fact and modest prophetic gifts might 
have suggested that compromise would be good business. Happily 
the “oilman’s oilman” had unlimited resources behind him, so that 
failure could be tolerated indefinitely so long as occasional gushers 
covered his losses. The authors do not analyze their tabulated finding 
of the fact that Jersey Standard’s net earnings, on a percentage basis, 
were consistently lower than those of their principal American 
competitors. 

The general superiority of the authors’ narrative to their analysis is 
perhaps a natural result of the limited context from which they write. 
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Restricting themselves to a “predominantly administrative history,” 
they depended primarily on the records of Standard’s management. 
Thus when they offer their opinions as judges, they stand perilously 
close to the judged. In their account of Jersey’s labor policy, for 
instance, they make a conscientious effort to see both sides of the 
matter, but their story is so weighted with management material that 
their description of labor’s complaints strikes the reader as more of 
a scholarly gesture than as a balanced presentation. They also accept 
from management the image of a far more hostile public environment 
for big business than actually existed during the Wilsonian and post- 
Wilsonian years. Their work, therefore, can be counted as a dis- 
tinguished addition to the shelves of “business” history; but general 
readers must still wait for the history without qualifying adjectives 
that will some day define the most significant institutions of recent 
America. 


Princeton University Rosert A. Livety 


A Crossroads of Freedom: The 1912 Campaign Speeches of Woodrow 
Wilson. Edited by John Wells Davidson. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, for the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 1956. 
Pp. xviii, 570. Illustrations, notes. $6.00.) 


As an academician, Woodrow Wilson wrote extensively on the 
problems of government, but it was not until he was faced with 
elevation to the presidency and confronted with Theodore Roosevelt’s 
comparatively explicit legislative program in the 1912 campaign that 
he was compelled to combine his general predilections with practical 
policy in order to form a workable political philosophy. Professor 
John W. Davidson of the University of Maryland has collected Wilson’s 
speeches of that campaign, going beyond the printed sources, beyond 
even the manuscript sources, to Charles L. Swem’s stenographic notes 
of the speeches as Wilson actually delivered them. Before each ad- 
dress, Mr. Davidson briefly describes the circumstances of the occasion 
and the nature of the audience, in addition to summarizing significant 
points in the message; often at the end Mr. Davidson notes the press 
reaction. Each speech is meticulously annotated to inform the reader 
of passages cited significantly by other campaigners, and of words 
that differ from newspaper and other published versions. 

It is Mr. Davidson’s contention that by examining the speeches 
Wilson actually delivered instead of the prepared versions formally 
distributed to the press, we may understand better what Wilson really 
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thought about such matters as social justice, economic readjustment, 
democratic government, and the role of the state in promoting the 
general welfare. For example, Mr. Davidson, whose admiration for 
Wilson appears unqualified, maintains that the actual speeches demon- 
strate that Wilson was not an advocate of “laissez faire,” although by 
using abridged and inaccurate versions of some of Wilson’s speeches 
many contempories as well as historians attempted to show that he 
was. Wilson’s statement that “The history, of liberty is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the increase of it,” was taken 
by Theodore Roosevelt to mean that Wilson opposed the power of the 
people to fight the special interests and promote the general welfare 
through their government. This misinterpretation was possible, Mr. 
Davidson says, only because Roosevelt was unable to read the complete 
version of the speech in which the statement appears. 

Mr. Davidson plainly suggests that an intensive examination of the 
delivered speeches will ultimately reveal a Woodrow Wilson with 
advanced progressive ideas about social and economic reform even as 
early as 1912. This suggestion is not clearly supported by the evidence 
in the text. Wilson may have asserted that he wished to use the 
powers of the government to deter the development of monopolies 
(by “regulating competition”), and he may have indicated his general 
sympathies for humanitarian reforms. It would not be legitimate, 
however, to see in the campaign speeches of 1912 clues to much of 
the legislation passed after 1914 which embodied advanced progressive 
ideas on social reform and governmental responsibility; the predom- 
inant sentiments expressed in Wilson’s speeches opposed the principle 
of government implicit in such legislation. 

Wilson had (in his own words) “a vision of a people acting in 
common for themselves,” with the government merely “beckoning on 
the future generations,” working “for the beginners,” protecting the 
weak; a vision of a commonwealth in which all worked to benefit the 
nation in order to benefit themselves, and in which no one so much as 
thought of “class interest.” He denied that it was the government’s 
responsibility to participate in the general distribution of power and 
wealth in a society committed to democratic ideals, and he explicitly 
feared the governmental agencies and “experts” which such a re- 
sponsibility would require. 

We may agree with Mr. Davidson, and with Professor Charles 
Seymour who has written a preface to the volume, that the 1912 
campaign helped Wilson to formulate a political philosophy out of 
which he developed the salient characteristics of his New Freedom. 
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We must be aware, however, that the exigencies of his administration 
sometimes made him go beyond that general philosophy. 


New York City RicHarp M. ABRAMS 


The Democratic Roosevelt: A Biography of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


By Rexford G. Tugwell. (Garden City: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. 712. Illustrations. $8.50.) - 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, as a professional economist and political 
scientist, as one of the original Brains Trusters, and as a public official, 
has been a consistent supporter of democratic collectivism. The Demo- 
cratic Roosevelt is both a significant contribution to the writings about 
Roosevelt and a vigorous endorsement of a planned economy. 

The main proposition of the book is that Roosevelt became possessed 
of a “ferocious drive . . . toward destiny,” that he “sometimes dodged 
and temporized,” but that he did this only “in the interest of eventual 
victory.” Although at one point Tugwell suggests that Roosevelt's 
goal was power rather than the public good, he concludes that Roose- 
velt’s life was one “of enormous consequence” which “ended in a 
conquest of self, an abandonment of pretense, and a return to the 
highest and purest ideals.” 

The most important part of the book is that devoted to the New 
Deal. Tugwell provides here not only a wealth of detail from his 
personal experience, but, of equal importance, a unique explanation for 
the course which the New Deal followed. According to this interpreta- 
tion, the Brains Trust in its early educational sessions with FDR con- 
verted him to collectivism. When Roosevelt demonstrated this conver- 
sion in several speeches the politicians were upset and Justice Brandeis, 
who surprisingly assumes a villain’s role, was “horrified.” Brandeis, 
“through the mysterious channels he used,” informed Roosevelt that 
“this collectivism must be abandoned” in the campaign, and later 
Brandeis’ numerous disciples opposed the collectivism of the NRA. 

Since the President’s natural affiliation was with the progressives (a 
term which is used somewhat questionably throughout the volume ), he 
gave in and turned to welfare measures. Tugwell acknowledges, how- 
ever, that the Brandeis influence is insufficient to explain Roosevelt's 
conduct over many years, and suggests that it is comprehensible only 
if one recognizes that Roosevelt early in his administration identified 
collectivism with Hitler and deliberately chose “atomism” (the progres- 
sivism of Brandeis) as Hitler’s antithesis. 

The choice having been made, FDR’s story, so far as domestic 
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legislation is concerned, becomes that of a fight against conservatives 
who opposed a welfare program. Here Baruch, Jesse Jones, and per- 
haps even Hull are included among the villains. But political ex- 
pediency, according to Tugwell, led Roosevelt to keep on using them. 
Unfortunately, Tugwell concludes, the compromises which he made 
in order to achieve his goals permitted many in the nation to pursue 
self-interest and led to a “degeneration of the home front” during the 
war. Even then Roosevelt continued to compromise in order to win 
the necessary political support for his new goal, the United Nations. 

At various points Tugwell insists that Roosevelt never lost sight of 
the possibility of bringing his compromising to an end by organizing 
the liberals from all parties into a new coalition. During the war, 
Roosevelt apparently hoped to do this in collaboration with Wendell 
Willkie. To the end, according to Tugwell, the President “can be 
pictured smiling to himself and whispering, ‘a new New Deal.’ The 
progressives he had so long held at arm’s length would then be in- 
gathered; and, together at last with his natural friends, he would go 
forward to the work for the world yet to be done.” 

Tugwell has apparently used the available printed and unprinted 
sources in preparing this biography. He has also profited from the 
research and interpretation of recent scholars such as Freidel, Bellush, 
and Fusfeld. He is as critical of Roosevelt's expediency as is James 
Burns, but differs rather fundamentally from the latter’s explanation 
of the shift from the first to the second phases of the New Deal. He 
adds many significant details on men and measures gleaned from his 
association with Roosevelt. However, the distinguishing features of 
The Democratic Roosevelt are its interpretations. Here, unfortunately, 
it is difficult to tell what can be documented and what are Tugwell 
hypotheses. Tugwell argues that the voluminous written record avail- 
able is a trap to historians, and he uses footnotes only occasionally to 
refer to a few published sources. The reader is usually left to speculate 
as to the basis for the more interesting assertions. 


Duke University Ricuarp L. Watson, Jr. 


Robert Russa Moton of Hampton and Tuskegee. Edited by William 
Hardin Hughes and Frederick D. Patterson. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 238, Illustrations. 
$4.00. ) 


One would hardly expect to find, in a volume edited by a team that 
includes Moton’s son-in-law and successor as head of Tuskegee Insti- 
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tute, a critical evaluation of the celebrated Negro educator’s career. 
The book is in fact a devout tribute to its subject. It begins with some 
excerpts from Moton’s own revealing autobiography, Finding a Way 
Out (1921), and is, from there on, made up of appreciative essays on 
facets of Moton’s career, written for the most part by former colleagues 
and others, white and Negro, in some way associated with him or 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Tuskegee and its founder, Booker T. Washington, have been a focus 
of controversy for more than half a century, and it was Moton’s fate 
to be the Elisha upon who Elijah’s mantle fell. Some hostile Negro 
critics prefer another figure: Moton, they say, was condemned to 
wobble around in the enormous boots of his famous predecessor. That 
judgment is unfair, for Moton was a big man in his own right. Like 
‘Washington, he was an emissary between the races, the Negro nego- 
tiator for the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover dynasty, the honest broker, 
the dispenser of patronage. And like Washington, he moved, if some- 
what cautiously, with the times; for just as the Booker Washington 
whose New Republic article attacking segregation, written just before 
his death in 1915, was no longer the Booker Washington of the 
“Atlanta Compromise” speech of 1895, so the Moton who protested the 
Jim Crowing of the Veteran’s Hospital at Tuskegee and who wrote 
What the Negro Thinks (which appeared in 1929 and drew the ap- 
plause of even that intrepid warrior, W.E.B. Du Bois) was no longer 
the Moton who had come to Tuskegee in 1915 exuding conciliation 
and compromise. Tuskegee itself, for that matter, has manifested the 
same capacity for growth; for the Tuskegee which recently instituted 
a liberal arts curriculum and a division of general studies is hardly the 
Tuskegee of the old Washington chapel talks and the educational 
program dominated by the crawl-before-you-walk philosophy. 

Washington and Moton were, of course, both criticized for their 
optimistic view of the white man’s good intentions toward the Negro, 
but recent scholarship puts both of them in a better light, with more 
than a hint that both of the great Tuskegeeans were in fact, despite 
the ingratiating mask they presented to the whole society in which 
their people were tightly encapsulated, quietly and effectively sabotag- 
ing the program of the white supremacists whom they seemed to 
placate. They were, to be sure, spokesmen for the right wing, far 
removed from the Monroe Trotters and the Du Boises, but the goals 
of both factions were ultimately all but identical. 

American social history affords no more fascinating theme than the 
Negro’s continuing struggle for emancipation, and nowhere is the 
danger of oversimplification greater than in the narration and appraisal 
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of that development. Much of the story remains to be carefully re- 
searched and carefully written. Much of it will, in time, be written 
about men like Moton, real movers and shakers of American history 
by any test, for they were, after all, moving and shaking the old order, 
changing its relationships and shifting its center of gravity. This volume 
will afford useful testimony to future chroniclers of the complex history 
of American race relations. It is to be hoped that the book will inspire 
some mature and informed scholar to undertake a full-length biography 
of Moton. Practically every issue of the Journal of Southern History 
reviews at least one biography of a figure less significant than this one. 


Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina RicHARD BARDOLPH 


The French in North America: A Bibliographical Guide to French 
Archives, Reproductions, and Research Missions. By Henry Put- 
ney Beers. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xii, 413. Appendixes, bibliography. $12.50.) 


This work is described by the author as “a history of the activities 
of American and Canadian institutions, historians, and others con- 
nected with the procurement of reproductions in the form of tran- 
scripts, photostats, and microfilm from French archives and manuscript 
collections.” The first six chapters of the book deal with the history 
of the French archives and their relation to American historiography, 
the historians of French-American diplomacy and of the French régime 
in America, the projects of state institutions and libraries, and the 
work of the Carnegie Institution and the Library of Congress in pro- 
curing French archival materials. While Canadian activities in French 
archives are discussed to a limited extent in Chapter VII, the author 
has not attempted a detailed treatment of this subject. The final 
chapter is given over to conclusions. 

The author emphasizes the great amount of work that has been 
done in making available to historians the resources of French archives, 
indicating the spottiness of the selections and the unreliability of many 
of the transcripts so far made. The failure to establish a general project 
for the publication of French archival materials is also pointed out, it 
being estimated that a publication of two hundred volumes is needed 
for the area comprised by the Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes 
region alone. Also mentioned is the lack of progress in the publication 
of diplomatic correspondence, particularly for the years 1829-1860. 
In general the author thinks that the collections in the major 
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French archives have been “well worked,” though not completely 
so. He points out fruitful fields yet to be explored in the archives 
of governmental organizations of the Old Régime such as the 
Conseil d Etat and the Parlement de Paris, the agencies of the Revolu- 
tionary period, and family, departmental, municipal, institutional, 
naval, and local archives. The recent decision of the French govern- 
ment to establish a separate depository for business records and private 
papers will stimulate the bringing to light of such materials. Another 
neglected area is that of ecclesiastical records. Still needed are guides 
to Catholic-American and Huguenot sources in European archives 
and a solid program of procurement of reproductions of such materials. 

Dr. Beers is to be praised for this painstaking study. For the first 
time a writer has put together the story of the discovery and pro- 
curement of French archival sources pertaining to American history. 
In addition, the author has made fertile suggestions looking toward 
further reproduction of such materials and has pointed out areas where 
additional research is needed. In his researches the author has con- 
sulted not only the published sources, but has made wide use of 
manuscript materials pertaining to the individuals and agencies con- 
cerned with the many procurement missions and programs. Since this 
work has been carried out over a period of several years, some of the 
information may be slightly out of date. It is also to be regretted 
that numerous errors have been permitted to creep into the biblio- 
graphical references. Thus on page 287 the reference to “Beckham” 
should read “Beckwith,” while on the following page the Delanglez 
article should read “Tonti Letters,” not “Tonti’s Letters.” On the 
same page the article by Caroline and Eleanor Dunn is not found in 
Indiana Historical Society Publications, VIII, no. 1, but in ibid., no. 2. 
On page 302 the reference to Latourelle gives a strange Latin ending 
to the word “immaculatae” (“immaculatai”). And so with others. 

Two appendixes give chronological lists of French diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to the United States, 1778-1811, and of the various scholarly 
missions and investigations in French archives, 1828-1955. The bibliog- 
raphy gives a classified list of publications concerning or pertaining to 
French archival materials as well as of the pertinent manuscript 
sources used by the author. There is a serviceable index. 


Southern Illinois University NorMan W. CALDWELL 





Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


Walter B. Posey, president of the Southern Historical Association, 
has made the following committee appointments for the year 1958: 
Committee on Program: Rembert W. Patrick, University of Florida, 
chairman; Joseph J. Mathews, Emory University, vice-chairman for 
European history; Donald E. Worcester, University of Florida, vice- 
chairman for Latin-American history; William W. Abbott, College of 
William and Mary; William T. Alderson, Tennessee Historical Com- 
mission; Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State University; A. Elizabeth 
Taylor, Texas State College for Women; Blanche Henry Clark Weaver, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Committee on Local Arrangements: Herbert 
Weaver, Vanderbilt University, chairman. Committee on Membership: 
Jack K. Williams, Clemson College, chairman. Committee on Nomina- 
tions: E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia, chairman; Lester J. 
Cappon, Institute of Early American History and Culture; Edwin A. 
Miles, University of Houston; Ottis C. Skipper, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women; Robert H. Wienefeld, University of South Carolina. 
Committee on the Charles S. Sydnor Award: Fred B. Joyner, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, chairman; James W. Silver, University of 
Mississippi; Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., Vanderbilt University. Com- 
mittee on the Charles W. Ramsdell Award: Robert H. Woody, Duke 
University, chairman; Joseph H. Parks, Birmingham-Southern College; 
Robert D. Meade, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 


Bennett H. Wall, secretary-treasurer of the Association, wishes to 
call to the attention of members the means of insuring uninterrupted 
delivery of the Journal. Two weeks’ notice in advance of mailing is 
required to make proper address changes on mailing plates. The 
Journal cannot be forwarded when it is undeliverable for any reason. 
Each member is responsible for making with his post office any neces- 
sary arrangements for forwarding or holding the magazine during a 
temporary absence from his regular address. No address changes will 
be made by the secretary from mailing addresses furnished by the 
post office department, since these may be temporary and further con- 
fuse the mailing. Undelivered magazines which are returned to the 
secretary will be forwarded upon receipt of the correct address and 
twenty-five cents in stamps. Magazines destroyed by post offices when 
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address changes have not been sent to the secretary in adequate time to 
correct mailing plates will be replaced only upon receipt of one dollar. 
All communications concerning nondelivery of the Journal should be 
addressed to Bennett H. Wall, Secretary-Treasurer of the Southern 
Historical Association, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The secretary also announces that the stock of some back issues of 
the Journal is nearly depleted, and he urges members who wish to 
complete their files of the magazine to place their orders with him. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Southern Historical As- 
sociation will be held in Nashville, Tennessee, November 6-8. Head- 
quarters will be in the Hermitage Hotel. 


PERSONAL 


Jane Worth Harbaugh has been appointed instructor in history in 
the University of Chattanooga. Miss Harbaugh recently received her 
doctorate from the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


At Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, William C. Pool 
has been promoted to professor of history and Emmie Craddock to 
associate professor. Elizabeth Seymour, a doctoral candidate at the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed assistant professor of his- 


tory, and David Conrad, doctoral candidate at the University of Okla- 
homa, and Edward Swinney, doctoral candidate at Pennsylvania State 
University, have been named instructors. 


Horace H. Cunningham, chairman of the history department at 
Elon College and dean of the college, has been appointed vice- 
chancellor of the Atlantic region of Pi Gamma Mu, national social 
science honor society. Dr. Cunningham was chairman of the com- 
mittee on local arrangements for the meeting of the society in Atlanta 
on December 21-22, 1957. 


The department of history of the University of North Carolina an- 
nounces the promotion of Cornelius O. Cathey and Frank W. Kling- 
berg to professorships and of Elisha P. Douglass and George V. Taylor 
to associate professorships. New members of the department are: 
Clifford M. Foust, Jr., assistant professor, and Robin D. S. Higham 
and Richard B. Barlow, instructors. James R. Caldwell has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of social science, and two new members 
have been added to the social science staff, Frank W. Ryan, assistant 
professor, and Otto Olsen, lecturer. During the 1957-1958 academic 
year Professor Douglass was in Germany as a Fulbright lecturer in 
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Erlangen University. James E. King, who was on study leave in Paris 
last year, has returned to the campus in Chapel Hill. James L. Godfrey, 
professor of history, has been appointed dean of the faculty of the 
University of North Carolina. 


Thomas B. Alexander, formerly of Georgia Teachers College, has 
been appointed associate professor of history in the University of 
Alabama, where he served as visiting associate professor in 1957-1958. 


Wesley M. Gewehr, professor and chairman of the department of 
history of the University of Maryland since 1940, has now retired. He 
will be succeeded by C. Aubrey Land of the University of Nebraska, 
who in 1957-1958 did research in the British Museum on Fulbright 
and Guggenheim grants. 


Holman Hamilton of the University of Kentucky delivered the Uni- 
versity of Missouri's annual lecture in history in November 1957. 


In October 1957 Rembert W. Patrick of the University of Florida 
delivered the fifth series of J. P. Young Lectures in American History 
at Memphis State University. 


Thomas Starling Staples, emeritus dean of Hendrix College, died at 
his home in Conway, Arkansas, on July 15, 1957. 

Born at Roopville, Georgia, in 1879, Dean Staples was graduated 
from Emory College and received his doctorate in American history 
at Columbia University in 1923. After a brief instructorship at Central 
College in Fayette, Missouri, he came to Hendrix as professor of 
history in 1908 and became dean of the college in 1928. He continued 
to serve in both of these capacities until declining health in 1949 
caused his retirement. 

As a teacher, scholar, and educational statesman, he stamped his 
strong image upon Hendrix College during his forty-one years of 
active service, and continued to offer counsel and comment during 
eight years of retirement. Thousands of students, either in American 
history classes or in the dean’s office, felt the force of his scholarship 
and personality. As his powers matured and as his educational in- 
terests broadened, he became one of the chief architects in building 
and maintaining the standards of Hendrix College, especially in the 
field of general education. 

His colleagues in Southern history will remember him as the author 
of Political History of Arkansas, 1865-1908 and Reconstruction in 
Arkansas, a work completed under the direction of Professor William 
A. Dunning at Columbia. His friends will remember the bright shafts 
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of wit that darted from his mind to illuminate past and present, his 
skill as a teller of Georgia stories, and the warm-hearted generosity 
with which he helped all who came within the circle of his care. 


Hendrix College * Ricuarp E. Yares 


Historica. ACTIvitTIEes 


The Second International Congress of Historians of the United 
States and Mexico will be held on November 4-6 at the University of 
Texas. The Congress will be a part of the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth year of the University of Texas. Its sponsors in the United States 
are the University of Texas, the American Historical Association, 
and the Texas State Historical Association; the Mexican sponsors are 
the University of Mexico, the Institute of Anthropology and History, 
and the Academy of Historical Sciences of Monterrey. Distinguished 
scholars from Argentina, Brazil, Spain, France, Great Britain, and the 
British Commonwealth as well as from the United States and Mexico 
have been invited to participate. 

Inquiries concerning the conference should be directed to Archibald 
R. Lewis, University of Texas, Austin. 


The Moses Coit Tyler Prize in American Intellectual History has 
been made possible by the generosity of the Cornell University Press 
and by action of the Council of the American Historical Association. 
The prize is to be offered in 1959 for the best complete original manu- 
script submitted in English on American intellectual history. 

“American intellectual history” is to be understood broadly in this 
case. The offer invites histories of movements of thought, and of the 
recognized institutions or agencies of intellectual life, and biographies 
or studies of intellectual leaders in America. The only restriction as to 
period and place is that the history must concern the area of the 
present United States during the years since 1607. Studies in the his- 
tory of the arts and sciencés, and in religious, economic, political, 
educational, or other topical ideas, are all sought, on condition that 
these studies relate to the general history of American culture or 
events and be not confined to technical or specialized significances. 
Any manuscript which would involve unusually high publishing costs, 
such as numerous musical scores or half-tone illustrations require, 
might have to be considered on a special basis. 

Manuscripts must be scholarly and well written. They must be the 
author's first or second book. A doctoral dissertation to be eligible, 
even though it be revised from its original form, must be accompanied 
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by a statement from the professorial adviser (or, in special cases, from 
another senior expert in the field) which certifies that in his judgment 
it is now ready for publication, subject to the usual procedures in the 
offices of the publisher. Two copies of the manuscript must be sub- 
mitted, one of them the ribbon copy. Manuscripts must be submitted 
no later than June 1, 1959. 

The prize consists of $1,500 in cash and publication by the Cornell 
University Press. One half of the cash award will be paid on an-. 
nouncement of the award at the 1959 meeting of the American His- 
torical Association and the remainder on the publication of the manu- 
script. (Royalties accruing to the published work will be assigned to 
the American Historical Association. ) 

At the discretion of the committee of judges, other meritorious manu- 
scripts submitted in the competition may be given honorable mention. 
If none of the manuscripts submitted seems of sufficient merit to the 
committee, no prize will be awarded. 

The members for 1959 of the committee on the Moses Coit Tyler 
Prize in American intellectual history are: Charles A: Barker, Johns 
Hopkins University, chairman; Ralph H. Gabriel, Yale University; John 
Higham, Rutgers University; Stow Persons, State University of Iowa; 
and Frederick Rudolph, Williams College. 

Application forms may be obtained from Professor Charles A. 
Barker, Department of History, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
18, Maryland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The more significant acquisitions of the Manuscript Department 
of Duke University Library between July 1, 1952, and December 31, 
1957, include: 

Additions to the following collections: Charles Wesley Andrews, 
Turner Ashby, Bank of the State of Georgia, John Spencer Bassett, 
Pierre G. T. Beauregard, William W. Belknap, Henry Bellamann, 
William K. Boyd, Braxton Bragg, Joseph Emerson Brown, George W. 
Cable, James Cannon II, William A. Caruthers, Clement Claiborne 
Clay, John Clopton, Howell Cobb, Thomas R. R. Cobb, Confederate 
States of America Archives, Joseph Conrad, Moncure D. Conway, 
Erasmus H. Coston, William Harris Crawford, John Warwick Daniel, 
Jefferson Davis, George C. Dromgoole and R. B. Robinson, the Ellis- 
Mumford family, Charles James Faulkner, Sr., William Few, William 
Preston Few, John Buchanan Floyd, Benjamin Franklin, Georgia His- 
torical Society, Georgia Militia, Nathanael Greene, John Berkley Grim- 
ball, Lyman Hall, John C. Hackett, James H. Hammond, Benjamin 
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Harrison, Paul Hamilton Hayne, William Woods Holden, George 
Frederick Holmes, John Houstoun, James Iredell, Washington Irving, 
Ralph Izard, Andrew Jackson, James Jackson, Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Johnson, Herschel V. Johnson, George Noble Jones, Noble 
Wimberly Jones, Seaborn Jones, Sr., Francis Scott Key, Labor Archives, 
John Basil Lamar, Sidney Lanier, Robert E. Lee, James M. Legaré, 
Benjamin Lincoln, James Longstreet, Hugh McCall, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, Lachlan McIntosh, William Massie, George Mathews, John 
Milledge, Jr., Jacob Mordecai, John Singleton Mosby, Eugenius A. 
Nisbet, Appleton Oaksmith, Walter Hines Page, Sir Robert Peel, 
Francis W. Pickens, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, 
William Sidney Porter, James Edward Oglethorpe, Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Daniel G. Rossetti, William M. Rossetti, Winfield Scott, 
James P. Screven, William T. Sherman, Richard Singleton, Socialist 
Party of America, Robert Southey, South Carolina Miscellaneous 
Papers, Charles Stedman, Alexander H. Stephens, Samuel Stirk, Lytton 
Strachey, Josiah Tattnall, Edward Telfair, Alfred Tennyson, Charles 
Thomson, Daniel A. Tompkins, Robert Toombs, George Michael 
Troup, William Tunstall, Jr., Jesse Turner, George Walton, Bushrod 
Washington, George Washington, Lawrence Washington, John Wereat, 
William Wilberforce, James Wright, and John Joachim Zubly. 

New collections: papers of Frances (Walker) Yates Aglionby, 1821- 
1933, Charlestown, W. Va., plantation mistress with English family 
connections; papers of the Ambler-Brown family, 1780-1865, Charles- 
town, W. Va., and Fauquier County, Va., from Revolutionary, early 
federal, and Civil War Virginia (typescript); papers of Charles Wesley 
Andrews, 1808-1901, Shepherdstown, W. Va., prominent Episcopal 
rector who came from New England to Virginia and married into the 
Meade and Page families; Arabic manuscripts of the Koran, 1802 and 
1843, illuminated; papers of William Watts Ball, 1805-1952, Charleston, 
S. C., editor and author; papers of James Martin Bell, 1768-1870, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., lawyer, Whig politician, ironmaster, railroad pro- 
moter, and financier; papers of William Cavendish Bentinck, 1814- 
1848, London, England, of a political nature; papers of John McPher- 
son Berrien, 1829-1852, Savannah, Ga., U. S. senator, lawyer, and 
judge; papers of Francis Preston Blair, Sr., 1831-1877, Washington, 
D. C., editor; papers of Angus R. Blakey, 1820-1888, Madison and 
Albemarle counties, Va., lawyer; journal of Edgar A. Bowring, 1841- 
1857, London, England, British civil servant, M. P., translator, and 
author; papers of Eugene Clyde Brooks I, 1894-1944, Durham and 
Raleigh, N. C., educator and president of North Carolina State Col- 
lege; the Buccleuch Papers, 1813-1864, Dalkeith, Midlothian County, 
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Scotland; papers of Archibald Bulloch, 1776-1829, Savannah, Ga., gov- 
ernor; papers of Elbridge G. Cabaniss, 1872-1903, Savannah, Ga., 
descriptive of Georgia in the 1870's; papers of Samuel Calvin, 1792- 
1929, Hollidaysburg, Pa., lawyer and Whig politician, and congress- 
man; diary of Mary M. Carr, 1860-1865, Bastrop, La.; business papers 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, 1885-1923, Williamsport, 
Md.; papers of Joseph Clay, Sr., 1771-1800, Savannah, Ga., Revolu- 
tionary patriot and treasurer of Georgia; papers of John L. Clifton, 
1784-1916, Clinton and Faison, N. C., lawyer; papers of Albert Lucian 
Coble, 1844-1929, Statesville, N. C., judge of the Superior Court of 
North Carolina; papers of Flavius Josephus Cook, 1847-1916, Boston, 
Mass., and Ticonderoga, N. Y., Congregational minister and lecturer; 
papers of Anthony Ashley Cooper, seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 1822- 
1882, London, England; papers of J. Elwood Cox, 1889-1928, High 
Point, N. C., manufacturer, banker, and politician; papers of Chiswell 
Dabney, Jr., 1791-1886, Lynchburg, Va., lawyer and banker; papers of 
Caroline Danske (Bedinger) Dandridge, 1752-1954, Shepherdstown, 
W. Va., horticulturist, poetess, historian, and genealogist; papers of 
Washington Dearmont, 1787-1944, Clarke County, Va., planter, Con- 
federate cavalryman, and politician; papers of George W. J. de Renne, 
1782-1867, Savannah, Ga., bibliophile and businessman; papers of the 
De Rothschild Brothers, 1863-1868, Paris, France, concerning tobacco 
which they lost in Richmond, Va., during the Civil War; papers of 
Samuel Dibble, 1779-1910, Orangeburg, S. C., lawyer, Democratic poli- 
tician, and congressman; papers of George W. Dickenson, 1786-1919, 
Henry County, Va., Civil War letters; lists of the freeholders of Essex 
County, England, late 1700's; papers of Charles James Faulkner, Jr., 
1876-1891, Martinsburg, W. Va., lawyer and U. S. senator; papers of 
George A. Flagg, 1860-1883, Harpers Ferry, W. Va., officer in the 
Army of the Potomac; papers of William Henry Harrison Flick, 1792- 
1894, Martinsburg, W. Va., lawyer, Republican politician, and state 
legislator; papers of John B. Foote, 1862-1865, Utica, N. Y., soldier in 
the 117th New York Volunteers; diaries of Daniel A. Frost, 1808-1837, 
Wilmington, N. C., and New York and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., merchant 
and farmer; papers of Stephen Fuller, 1702-1796, London, England, 
Jamaican colonial agent to Great Britain; papers of Andrew Funk- 
houser, 1786-1941, Mt. Jackson, Va., farmer and businessman; papers 
of William M. Gage and John R. Perry, 1856-1915, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., from the United States Hotel; papers of John Gibbons, 1758- 
1814, Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, S. C., merchant, planter, vendue 
master, and Revolutionary officer; papers of William Gibbons, 1728- 
1803, Savannah, Ga., member of a prominent family of 18th century 
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rice planters, Revolutionary patriot, and Federalist; papers of John 
Patrick Grace, 1906-1940, Charleston, S. C., lawyer, editor, politician, 
mayor of Charleston; papers of Thomas Grenville, 1797-1854, Lon- 
don, England, First Lord of the British Admiralty; papers of Joseph 
Habersham, 1750-1860, Savannah, Ga., Postmaster General in Wash- 
ington’s cabinet, Federalist, planter, and Revolutionary officer; papers 
of Lyman Hall, 1783-1793, Savannah, Ga., signer of the Declaration 
of Independence; papers of Marmaduke Hamilton, 1806-1950, Savan- 
nah, Ga., commission merchant; papers of George Handley, 1783-1788, 
Augusta, Ga., Revolutionary patriot and governor of Georgia; journal, 
probably of Alma Hibbard, 1854-1855, “Mountain View,” Clarke 
County, Va., a New York teacher in the home of Bishop William 
Meade; papers of William C. Holgate, 1779-1911, Defiance, Ohio, 
lawyer and influential businessman; papers of Joseph Hume, 1817- 
1853, “Burnley Hall,” Norfolk County, England, British politician and 
liberal reformer; papers of Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter, 1836, 
Richmond, Va., lawyer, U. S. senator, Confederate statesman; letter- 
press books of Herschel V. Johnson, 1849-1877, “Sandy Grove,” Jeffer- 
son County, Ga., lawyer, judge, U. S. senator, governor of Georgia, 
Confederate senator; papers of John Mitchell Kemble, 1829-1857, 
London, England, and Hanover, Germany, philologist and historian; 
Labor Archives, papers of C.1.O. and A.F. of L. local unions in the 
Southeastern states; papers of William Augustus Law, 1771-1927, 
Darlington, S. C., planter; papers of the Levant Company, 1768-1902, 
London, England, relating to British trade; papers of James Russell 
Lowell, 1855-1890, Cambridge, Mass., author; papers of William Ste- 
phens M. McAllister, 1785-1893, Savannah, Ga., lawyer, Yazoo land 
speculator, and judge; papers of Hugh MacRae, 1808-1943, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., engineer, real-estate developer, industrialist, financier, and 
public utilities magnate (correspondence of the MacRae clan includes 
notable Civil War letters); papers of John Jackson McSwain, 1910- 
1941, Greenville, S. C., congressman; papers of John James Robert 
Manners, seventh Duke of Rutland, 1849-1856, “Belvoir Castle,” 
Leicester County, England; papers of George Matthews, 1853-1864, 
Boston, Mass., captain of a sailing vessel which engaged in the coast- 
wise trade between Boston and San Francisco and the trade between 
Boston and India; papers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
1832-1952, Western North Carolina and North Carolina conferences; 
Georgia papers, 1738-1947, including colonial and Civil War miscellany, 
and legal papers from Chatham and other counties; holograph manu- 
script by Francis Moore, “A Voyage to Georgia begun the 15th of 
October, 1735”; papers of Beverly Preston Morriss, 1814-1947, Am- 
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herst County, Va., physician; papers of Sir John Newport, 1792-1834, 
Waterford, Ireland, member of Parliament from Ireland; papers of 
George Ogg, 1786-1788, Franklin, Ga., fur trader and land speculator; 
papers of Robert Newton Page, 1892-1930, Briscoe, N. C., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., banker and congressman; the Charles Rodman Paul 
Diary, 1865-1866, Belvidere, Warren County, N. J., colonel of New 
Jersey Volunteers; papers of Ovid Williams Pierce, 1952, Weldon, 
N. C., author; papers of William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, 1782-1783, 
London, England, Prime Minister; papers of William Pitt, the Younger, 
1779-1806, “Hollwood,” Hayes, England, also Prime Minister; papers 
of Charles Todd Quintard, 1857-1899, Nashville, Tenn., Episcopal 
Bishop of Tennessee; papers of Daniel Curtis Rand, 1840-1893, Pitts- 
ford, N. Y., manufacturer of gunpowder; papers of William Young 
Ripley, 1843-1933, Rutland Centre, Vt., banker and politician, with 
excellent Civil War letters; papers of Amélie Rives, 1886-1913, Cobham, 
Albemarle County, Va., novelist, poetess, and playwright; papers of 
George Rust, 1738-1879, Baltimore, Md., and Loudoun County, Va., 
planter, lawyer, brigadier general of Virginia militia, and financier; 
papers of Manuel Sastron, 1893-1900, Manila, P. I., president of the 
Spanish Board of Liquidation of the Philippine Islands to the United 
States; papers of G. Forrester Scott (pseud. John Halsham), 1904- 
1938, Ardingly, England, writer; papers of Langhorne Scruggs, 1785- 
1941, Chatham, Va., county official; papers of Thomas Lee Settle, 
1795-1945, Paris, Va., physician, planter, and Confederate cavalry 
major with Ashby and Jackson; records of Sheffield Manor, 1667-1808, 
Sussex County, England; papers of Levi and Mordecai Sheftall, 1766- 
1871, Savannah, Ga., merchants, lawyers, and Revolutionary patriots; 
papers of the law firm of Simons, Siegling, and Cappelmann, 1675- 
1933, Charleston, S. C., dealing not only with legal matters but with 
the Civil War and politics; papers of Upton Beall Sinclair, 1908-1939, 
Pasadena, Calif., author; papers of Sir Edward John Stanley, 1835-1837, 
London, England, M. P. and liberal reformer; holograph manuscript 
by Algernon Charles Swinburne, “The Queen’s Pleasance”; Table des 
drames dans la collection de la “France Dramatique” du “Magazin 
Théatral” et du “Théatre d’autrefois” (118 pp.); papers of Charles 
Henry Talbot, Sr. and Jr., 1820-1948, Richmond, Va., planter and 
businessman; papers of James Taylor, 1831-1932, Valley Town, N. C., 
Cherokee Indian representative; papers of John A. Trimble, 1802-1907, 
Hillsboro, Ohio, businessman; U.S.S. General Grant, logbook, 1864, 
Tennessee River in Alabama (128 pp.); papers of Arthur Wellesley, 
first Duke of Wellington, 1704-1877, London, England, British general; 
diary of Artha Brailsford Wescoat, 1863-1864, Edisto Island and “Cali- 
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fornia,” Monck’s Corner, Berkeley County, S. C., Confederate refugee; 
diary of Joseph Julius Wescoat, 1863-1865, Charleston, S. C., captain 
in the 11th S. C. Volunteers and native of Edisto Island; papers of 
William Wilberforce, 1796-1851, London, England, M. P., reformer 
and antislavery crusader; papers of Jeremiah Wilbur, 1817-1879, New 
York commission merchant; papers of James H. Wiswell, 1861-1867, 
Hydeville, Vt., cavalryman in Missouri, Tennessee, and Mississippi; 
papers of Charles Cecil Wyche, 1902-1924, Spartanburg, S. C., lawyer, 
judge, and politician; papers of Ernst C. and Richard E. Zetterauer, 
1772-1872, Ebenezer, Ga., from the famous Georgia Lutheran settle- 


ment. 


Manuscript materials recently acquired and processed in the West 
Virginia Collection of the West Virginia University Library include: 
additional papers, 1914-1956, of Charles H. Ambler (1876-1957), head 
of the department of history, West Virginia University, 1929-1946, 
about 15,000 items; Braxton County records, 1830-1953, including vital 
statistics returns, deeds, election records, court cases, estate settlements, 
and other record books, 35,300 items; papers of James Morton Callahan 
(1864-1956), head of the department of history, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, 1903-1929, 22,000 items; Civil War diary of Uz Barns, Ritchie 
County, W. Va., 1862-1865; legal papers relating to the coal strikes in 
southern West Virginia, 1912-1913, collected by Col. George S. Wal- 
lace, Huntington, W. Va., 78 items; Donnally and Steele Kanawha 
Salt Works account book, Kanawha County, W. Va., 1813-1815; records 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Clarksburg, W. Va., 1829-1869, 37 
items; correspondence, clippings, and other documents collected for a 
study of George Rogers Clark Floyd (1810-1895), 209 items; papers 
of David Goff, Harrison and Randolph counties, W. Va., 1820-1879, 
including letters from John S. Carlile, J. M. Bennett, J. H. Diss Debar, 
Peter G. Van Winkle, R. S. Garnett, A. I. Boreman, and Charles J. 
Faulkner, 148 items; the business and personal papers of Charles 
McCamic (1874-1956), Wheeling attorney, 32,900 items; papers of 
Lewis Maxwell, Weston, -W. Va., attorney, 1825-1861, 162 items; 
minutes, correspondence, and other papers of the Northwestern Turn- 
pike Association, 1922-1926, 78 items; nine letters and printed items, 
1946-1952, relating to a genealogical study of Lawrence William Nut- 
tall, West Virginia botanist; microfilm of seven diaries, 1874-1894, of 
Job W. Parsons, Randolph County lumberman and stockman; six 
bound volumes, 1932-1952, of speeches, bills, and correspondence of 
Robert L. Ramsay (1877-1956), congressman from the first congres- 
sional district; 47 items relating to land surveys in Randolph County, 
1850-1901; 45 letters, deeds, and wills of the Rector-Hiett family, 1802- 
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1913, in the Parkersburg area; Webster County records, 1851-1951, 
about 67,700 items; eight volumes of minutes and ledgers of various 
literary societies at West Virginia University, 1873-1920, and the 
Monongalia Academy, Morgantown, 1827-1858; ten reels of micro- 
filmed birth, death, and marriage records, 1853-1862, of the 55 West 
Virginia counties, from originals in the Virginia State Library. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“John Surratt and the Lincoln Assassination Plot,” by Alfred Isacsson, 
in Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 

“Daniel Defoe and Maryland,” by George E. Gifford, Jr., ibid. 

“Union Mills, the Shriver Homestead,” by Frederic Shriver Klein, ibid. 

“Brantz Mayer, Man of Letters,” by Jerry E. Patterson, ibid. 

“The Great Seal Deported of Virginia,” by Peter Walne, in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography (January ). 

“The Hungarian Historian, Lewis L. Kropf, on Captain John Smith’s 
True Travels: A Reappraisal,” by Laura Polanyi Striker, ibid. 
“Aftermath of the Massacre: The First Indian War, 1622-1632,” by 

William S. Powell, ibid. 
“A New Guide to the Indispensable Sources of Virginia History,” by 
Julian P. Boyd, in the William and Mary Quarterly (January). 
“Counterfeiting in Colonial North Carolina,” by Kenneth Scott, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (October ). 

“Joseph Seawell Jones of Shocco—Historian and Humbug,” by Edwin 
A. Miles, ibid. 

“Childhood Recollections of My Father,” by Mary C. Wiley, ibid. 

“A Forgotten Institution—Private Banks in North Carolina,” by H. H. 
Mitchell, ibid. (January ). 

“Raising a Volunteei Regiment for Mexico, 1846-1847,” by Lee A. 
Wallace, Jr., ibid. 

“Benson J. Lossing and North Carolina Revolutionary History,” by 
Edwin A. Miles, ibid. 

“John Brown's Fort,” by Clarence S. Gee, in West Virginia History 
(January ). 

“Maryland-West Virginia, Western Boundary,” Part II, by Harold 
Bruce Fortney, ibid. 

“The Fall of the House of Crump,” by Kyle McCormick, ibid. 

“Louisville and the Confederate Invasion of 1862,” by Charles K. 
Messmer, in Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 

“An Ornithologist Visits Kentucky,” by Gordon Wilson, ibid. 
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“Construction of the Louisville and Paducah Marine Hospitals,” by 
Richard G. Wood, ibid. (January ). 

“The Battle of Ivy Mountain,” by Henry P. Scalf, ibid. 

“War in the Black Patch,” by Albin Lee Reynolds, ibid. 

“Thomas Duche Mitchell (1791-1865),” by V. F. Payne, in the Filson 
Club History Quarterly (October ). 

“Henry Clay Lewis: Louisville Medical Institute Student, 1844-1846,” 
by John Q. Anderson, ibid. (January). 

“Early Tennessee Impeachments,” by Cortez A. M. Ewing, in the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December ). 

“Command Failure: The Fall of Forts Henry and Donelson,” by 
Peter Franklin Walker, ibid. 

“Boyhood Impressions of the Lexington, Missouri, Area, 1858-1863,” by 
George A. McKee, in Missouri Historical Review (October ). 

“The Political Career of Lilburn W. Boggs,” by Joseph F. Gordon, ibid. 
(January ). 

“An Abortive Slave Uprising,” by W. K. Moore, ibid. 

“Senator Thomas P. Gore,” by Monroe Billington, in Chronicles of 
Oklahoma (Autumn). 

“Pioneering on the Great Plains,” by William E. Baker, ibid. 

“Joseph Samuel Murrow, Apostle to the Indians,” by Frank A. Balyeat, 
ibid. 


“Two Notable Women of the Creek Nation,” by Carolyn Thomas Fore- 
man, ibid. 
“Leasing of Quapaw Mineral Lands,” by A. M. Gibson, ibid. 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“Guano Islands for Sale,” by Leonard M. Fanning, in Maryland His- 
torical Magazine (December). 

“The Departing Confessions of Three Rogues, 1765,” edited by Fred 
Shelley, ibid. 

“Eighteenth-Century North Carolina Imprints: A Revision and Supple- 
ment to McMurtrie,” by William S. Powell, in the North Carolina 
Historical Review (January ). 

“Kentucky, 1790-1815: As Seen by Bishop Francis Asbury,” edited by 
Walter B. Posey, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (October). 

“Selections from the Brutus J. Clay Papers, 1861-1865,” edited by Cas- 
sius M. Clay, ibid. (January). 

“A Transcendentalist [James Freeman Clarke] in Old Kentucky,” by 
Derek Colville, in Register of the Kentucky Historical Society 
(October). 
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“Writings on Kentucky History, 1956,” compiled and edited by Jac- 
queline Bull, ibid. (January). 

“1858 Kentucky General Assembly 1958,” compiled by G. Glenn Clift, 
ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The ‘Periclean Age’ of Beaufort,” by Gilbert P. Voigt, in the South 
Carolina Historical Magazine (October ). 

“The Ship ‘Prosper,’ 1775-1776,” by Harold A. Mouzon, ibid. (January). 

“The Calhoun-Preston Feud, 1836-1842,” by Ernest M. Lander, Jr., ibid. 

“The Toombs Legend,” by William Y. Thompson, in the Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly (December). 

“The Myth of Dade County’s Seceding from Georgia in 1860,” by E. 
Merton Coulter, ibid. 

“McEachern Memorial Methodist Church,” by Walter McElreath, ibid. 

“Duche, the Potter,” by E. D. Wells, ibid. 

“Civil War Operations in and around Pensacola,” by Edwin C. Bearss, 
in the Florida Historical Quarterly (October ). 

“Blockade Runners,” by Alice Strickland, ibid. 

“The Cession of Florida and John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, 
U.S.A.,” by Lester Harris, ibid. (January). 

“Alabama Writers in the Spirit [of the Times],” by Eugene Current- 
Garcia, in the Alabama Review (October). 

“Decorative Plants around Historic Alabama Homes,” by Henry P. Orr, 
ibid. (January). 

“Albert J. Pickett, Historian of Alabama,” by Frank L. Owsley, Jr., ibid. 

“Benedictine Monks in Alabama, 1876-1956,” by Rev. Aloysius Pla- 
isance, ibid. 

“Superstitions of |'1e Black Belt,” by Hamner Cobbs, ibid. 

“John Archibald Campbell and the Alston Letter,” by Richard H. 
Leach, ibid. 

“The Revolution of 1800 in Mississippi,” by Robert V. Haynes, in the 
Journal of Mississippi History (October ). 

“Cassius M. Clay and the Mississippi Election of 1875,” by David L. 
Smiley, ibid. 

“Senator James Zachariah George and Federal Aid to Common 
Schools,” by May Spencer Ringold, ibid. (January ). 

“Salt Springs and Salt Works in Arkansas,” by Virginia Buxton, in the 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Winter). 

“The Story of Richwoods Township, Jackson County,” by Jim Balch, 
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